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FOREWORD 


This  record  was  compiled  because  of  frequent  requests 
from  our  children  and  grandchildren  who  desired  information 
about  their  forebears ,  who  they  were;  where  they  lived,  and 
what  they  did. 


The  Evans  record  is  derived  from  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living,  from  old  letters,  family  records,  newspaper  items, 


and  the  parish  records  in  Wales . 


1946376 


The  Jackson  record  is  derived  from  microfilm  copies  of 
the  early  town  meetings  of  Portsmouth;  The  Jacksons  of 
Portsmouth  by  John  Mark  Moses,  published  in  the  1913  and  1914 
issues  of  The  Granite  State  Monthly;  Items  of  Ancestry  by 
Ida-  M.  Robinson;  Rambles  About  Portsmouth  by  Charles  W. 
Brewster;  Portsmouth  and  Newcastle  Cemetery  Inscriptions, 

Some  Two  Thousand  of  the  Oldest  Tombstones,  by  Arthur  H. 

Locke;  records  of  the  Old  North  Church  and  of  South  Church 
in  Portsmouth;  records  of  the  Jackson  House  by  The  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities;  records  of 
wills  and  transfers  of  property  in  the  Probate  Courts  of 
Exeter  and  Portsmouth  and  in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Library  at  Concord;  Portsmouth  City  Directories  from  1829  to 
1933;  and  the  family  records  and  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
The  list  of  sources  is  so  extensive  that  only  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  was  it  deemed  advisable  to  burden  this  account  with 
specific  references. 


poss 


The  compiling  of  the  Jackson  record  would  have  been  im- 
ible  without  the  devoted  work  of  research  done  by  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Garret  of  Westwood,  Massachusetts.  She 
expended  uncounted  hours  in  tireless,  efficient,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  research.  She  scanned  literally  hundreds  of  texts  and 
official  records.  In  this  she  was  aided  by  the  able,  assistance 


of  the 
Conooiv 


1  lb 
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th 


In  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Library 
Portsmouth  City  Library,  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  the  Boston  Athenaeum  Library.  As  J  _ . ated  rue¬ 
fully  in  one  of  her  many  sprightly  letters,  "I  feel  that  by 
this  time  I  am  entitled  to  be  considered  a  Jackson  by  adoption' 
So  be  it.  Henceforth  she  is  a  Jackson  by  adoption. 


So,  here,  children,  is  the  record  you  desired. 


Owen  David  Evans 
Annie  Jackson  Evans 
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THE  JONES  -  EVANS  GENEALOGY 
by 

OWEN  DAVID  EVANS  ■ 


My  great-grandfather  xvas  Edward  Evans,  born  in  1786, 
died  in  I069.  His  wife  Hannah  was  blind  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  life.  They  lived  in  The  Cott  (in  Welsh, 
the  Waehwap)  a  stone  cottage  about  three  miles  out  from 
Llanidloes.  There  he  cultivated  a  small  vegetable  garden 
and  kept  a  small  school  in  one  room  of  The  Cott.  They  took 
their  vegetables  in  a  donkey  cart  to  sell  in  Llanidloes  and 
she  always  rode  with  him. 

Edward  was  about  eighty  years  old  when  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  father  and  enclosed  a. small  picture.  It  was  a 
linotype,  a  fore-runner  of  the  tin-type.  This  was  in  1866. 
Father  had  the  picture  enlarged  to  an  8  by  12  inch  print 
which  I  have.  It  shows  Edward  and  Hannah  sitting  side  by 
side,  she  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  the  unlined  placid  face 
of  the  blind,  he  with  ancient  high  "stove-pipe"  hat,  with 
heavy  coat,  vest,  and  breeches,  with  face  lined  from  nose  to 
jaw  with  deep  "schoolmaster"  wrinkles. 


Evans 

whose 

lived 


Two  of  their  children  were  Anne,  who  m; 
and  David,  my  grandfather.  There  were 
names  are  lost.  Anne’s  children  were: 
in  Clifton  Springs,  New  York;  Stephen, 


irried  Solomon 
other  children 
-  Harriett, who 
who  inherited 


The  Cott,  address  Trefeglwys  via  Caersrws,  Montgomeryshire, 


North  Wale 
went 


t 

*->  , 


later 


J  ame s  C ; 
to  Canada. 


George 


M;  and  Anni 


One  of  the  sons 


Harriett  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  January  31,  1895, 
giving  the  addresses  of  her  mother,  brothers,  and  sister. 

She  wrote,  "My  brother  Stephen  lives  at  The  Cott.  It  is 
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iree  miles  from  Llanidloes,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Trefeglwys  where  we  went  to  school.  Grand -father  taught 
school  In  one  little  room  in  The  Cott.  lie  died  when  I  was 
seven.  I  remember  him  well,  he  was  so  kind  to  me.  He  gave 
me  one  reading  lessen  every  day  and  when  Sunday  came  he  would 
give  me  a  half-penny.  He  wanted  me  to  take  two  lessons  a 
day,  then  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  penny.  But  I  would  not 
hear  to  it .  I  thought  one  lesson  quite  enough". 


When  my  daughter  Barbara  visited  Wales  in  the  summer 
of  1937,  she  went  to  The  Cott.  She  could  not  see  Stephen 
Evans  because  he  was  very  ill,  but  she  did  see  his  two  daughters 
and  they  gave  her  a  photograph  of  Stephen  and  his  wife.  He 
died  in  December  1937  aged  92  years.  We  have  a  newspaper' 
clipping  v/hich  they  sen  ,  giving  an  account  of  the  funeral. 


L  >  ;  • 
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In  addition  to  two  letters  from  my  father's  cousin  Harriett 
there  are  also  letters  from  his  cousins  in  Wales  and  from  Richard 
Mills  in  Australia. 

David  Evans,  the  son  of  Edward,  married  in  North  Wales  and 
had  one  son,  David  B.  Evans.  Then  he  married  Anne  Mills,  the 
daughter  of  Roger  Mills  and  moved  to  Treforest,  Glamorganshire, 
South  Wales.  That  is  where  the  name  Roger  comes  our  family. 

The  children  of  Roger  Mills  were:  Edward,  who  died  in 
Liverpool;  Anne,  who  married  my  grandfather,  David  Evans;  Mary, 
who  married  a  carpenter;  Ben,  who  in  1890  was  in  Aberdare,  S.W.; 
John,  who  had  a  milk  route  in  Shrewsbury;  Bridget,  who  was  a 
lady's  maid  in  London;  Richard,  who  had  a  large  grocery  store  in 
Dolgellan,  N.W. 

The  children  of  Anne  arid  David  Evans,  born  at  Treforest, 
were:  Edward,  born  about  1340;  Anne,  married  Benjamin  Goodall  and 
lived  in  Wneatland,  Pa;  Lewis,  shot  in  a  hunting  accident  and 
buried  at  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Benjamin,  who  was  a  marine  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  lived  in  Chicago;  Hannah  (Howell)  who  lived  in 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Roger,  my  father,  born  December  30,  184Q. 

The  half-brother  David  B.  got  into  some  boyish  scrape  and 
ran  away  to  sea.  He  became  captain  of  a  vessel  plying  between 
Liverpool  and  Havana,  then  owned  a  slave  plantation  near  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Ho  was  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.  There  he  came  in  contact  with 
his  family.  After  the  war  he  lived  at  Galveston,  Texas.  There 
are  two  letters  v/hich  he  and  his  wife  Theresa  wrote  to  my  father 
in  1866. 


After  Anne  Mills  died 
family  to  America.  They  c 
from  Cardiff  to  New  York  i 
was  six  years  old.  My  fat 
side  walk  in  New  York,  tir 
vegetables,  they  saw  large 
stand.  They  had  never  see 
paper  bag  full,  and  all  th 
toes.  They  were  disgusted 
to  the  gutter,  and  hurled 


,  David,  my 
ame  in  the 
n  the  sprin 
her  tola  me 
ed,  dirty, 
luscious  r 
n  to:  atoes. 


grandf c 


.ther,  brought  his 
sailing  ship  "Glenburn" 

lc58,  when  my  father 


g  01 


that  as  they  stood  on  the 
and  famished  for  fruit  or 
ipe  tomatoes  at  a  fruit 
Their  father  bought  a 
children  eagerly  bit  into  the  toma- 


oy 

the 


the 

bag 


tas 

aft 


to  spit  their  mouthfuls 
er  them. 


.n- 


They  loaded  their  household  goods  on  a  wagon,  and,  the 
children  walking,  they  came  to  Pcttsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  June 
l855*  After  one  winter  working  in  the  rolling  mill,  they  went  to 
the  mines  at  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  boys  could  work  on 
the  breakers.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  they  went  to  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  had  friends.  David  found,  work  in  the 
Montour  Iron  Works  as  an  expert  filer  and  sawer.  He  died  lr 
July  1864,  and  is  buried  in  Grove  Presbyterian  Burying  Grounds. 
There  is  no  marker  on  his  r,rave . 


* — 


’  i 
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My  father  Roger  Evans,  born  December  30.,  .1849,  married 
May  31  *  EQ73 died  April  28,  1934,  grew  to  young  manhood  in 
Danville.  In  those  days  children  had  little  schooling  and 
went  to  work  early.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  worked  in 
iron  ore  mines.  The  ore  veins  were  thin  and  the  drifts  were 
so  shallow  that  only  a  small  boy  could  enter  them.  He  lay 
on  his  back  and  with  a  short  pick  dislodged  the  ore  above 
his  head.  Then  with  pushing  hands  and  feet  he  shoved  the 
ore  back  to  the  opening.  Later,  he  worked  in  the  rolling 
mill.  He  probably  never  had  more  than  two  years  of  school. 

Yet  he  became  a  fluent  and  convincing  public  speaker,  an 
omniverous  reader,  a  leader  of  men,  a  man  respected  and 
followed.  In  his  old  age  people  would  sometimes  ask  him 
from  what  college  he  had  graduated. 

From  the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  he  lived  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Civil  War .  Three  times  he  ran  away  from 
home  to  enlist  at  Harrisburg.  Each  time  he  ran  into  an 
older  brother  in  the  camp,  and  after  they  had  petted  him  for 
a  couple  of  days,  they  sent  him  home.  The  boys  would,  take  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  write  the  figure  18  on  the  soles  of  their 
shoes.  Then  they  would  stand  before  the  recruiting  officer, 
raise  the  right  hand,  and  solemnly  swear  that  the/  were  "over 
eighteen".  After  the  recruiting  officers  hr  cl  t  r  1  •  f  she;* 
sent  the  boys  home.  But  early  in  1 865,  unen  .  s  fifteen, 
he  made  it  stick  and  was  enrolled  in  the  lloth  (or  ll8th) 

New  York  Engineers.  Their  v/ork  was  to  lay  pontoon  bridges  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  after  the  troops  had  massed,  to 
take  up  the  pontoons.  They  did  this  for  troops  going  to 
Washington  for  the  Grand  Review  at  the  close  of  the  war .  So 
they  were  not  in  time  to  join  the  parade,  but  stood  on  the 
side  walk  and  watched  the  troops  pass.  Father  always  declared 
that  they  were  properly  sworn  into  the  army,  but  when  he  applied 
for  papers  to  join  the  G.A.R.  he  was  notified  that  his  papers 
classified  him  as  a  teamster,  so  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  army  discharge.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  bitterness  to 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Aflor  the  war  he  waited  in  iron  mills  In  Danville,  Wheatland 
Harrisburg,  and  Pittsburg.  In  1872  he  came  to  Youngstown,  Ohio 
to  work  as  a  heater  in  the  Valley  Mill.  In  1873  he  married 
Elizabeth  Jane  Jones . 


J 

J 


In  1882  he  became  a  heater  in  the  Brown -Bonne  11  Mill,  and 
when  their  new  No.  4  mill  was  built  he  became  boss  roller  and 
held  that  position  until  he  retired  in  April  1902.  He  died 
April  28,  1934  and  was  buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 


He  was  a  pioneer  labor  union  man.  He  joined  the  Sons  of 
Vulcan  in  1871  and  the  Ama^/amated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers,  in  1878,  se  ig  for  several  years  as  its  treasurer. 


■ 
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His  friend,  Chris  Lewis,  planned  an  improvement  on  the  old 
"up  and  down"  rolls  for  forming  iron  bars.  This  was  the 
"continuous  roll"  which  later  transformed  the  steel  industry. 

He  made  a  model  powered  by  a  thirty  inch  wheel  driven  by  hand 
which  rolled  small  billets  of  lead  into  bars.  They  traveled 
about  eastern  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  They  v/ould  hire 
an  empty  storeroom  and  charge  twenty-five  cents  admission. 

My  father  turned  the  wheel,  my  Uncle  Edward  Gocdall  fed  in  the 
lead  billets,  and  Chris  Lewis  explained  the  process.  Then 
Lewis  took  the  model  to  Pittsburg  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Jones 
of  the  Jones -Laughlin  Company.  Captain  Jones  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  and  asked  that  the  model  be  left  with  him  for  further 
study.  A  few  weeks  later  Captain  Jones  w as  killed  in  a  blast 
furnace  accident.  Prom  that  time,  Chris  Lewis,  although  he 
wrote  letters  and  made  calls,  -could  not  learn  the  fate  of  his 
model.  But  shortly  afterward,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  built 
the  first  continuous  rolling  mill  in  the  United  States.  Chris 
Lewis,  completely  discouraged,  became  a  drunkard.  He  haunted 
street  corners  on  pay  day  and  begged  half  dollars  from  his  old 
friends.  He  died  in  an  at?tic,  a  blind,  poverty  stricken  wreck. 


At  the  same  time  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  was 
introduced.  Previously  four  puddlers  working  on  a  double  fur¬ 


nace  could  produce  three  tons  of  iron  in  a  day. 


The 


Bessemer 


converter  could  produce  ten  tons  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  mill  could  roll  it  that  fast.  The  men  in  the  iron 
mills  thought  their  jobs  would  be  wiped  out.  So  at  the 


My 


Homestead  Plant  in  1392  the  terrible  labor  riots  began, 
father  was  treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  at  that 
time.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it,  but  years  later 
friends  of  his  told  me  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  strike. 
From  Chris  Lewis  to  Homestead  there  ran  a  straight  line.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  was  wrecked,  and  the  steel  workers  had 
no  union  until  thirty  years  later  the  C.I.O.  got  control  of  the 
mills.  But  almost  immediately  after  Homestead  the  steel  frame 
building  construction,  and  soon  after,  the  development  of  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacture  brought  such  a  demand  for  steel  that  the 
number  of  jobs  was  multiplied  many  fold  and  wages  went  up  with 
equal  speed. 


Roger  Evans  was  active  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and,  after  that  church  was  divided,  in  the  Westminster  Church. 
He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  he  loved  to  sing,  sometimes  hymns 
and  sometimes  solos  from  light  operas  like  "The  Bohemian  Girl" . 
His  mother,  Anne  Mills  had  two  brothers,  or  cousins,  John  and 
Richard  Mills.  They  composed  many  hymns,  seme  of  which  are  in 
the  little  Welsh  hymnal  which  Jean  Mills  Critchlow  Beatty  now 
has . 


He  was  somewhat  active  in  public  affairs.  Several  times 
he  was  sent  to  Washington  on  committees  interested  in  obtaining 
favorable  tariff  rates  n  steel.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  drafted  tariff  bills  and  William  McKinley  was  a  member. 


. 


■ 

perhaps  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  so  a_  friendship 
developed  between  him  and  my  father.  There  is  a.  letter  from 
McKinley  and  another  from  Senator  Mark  Hanna  with  reference 
to  postmaster  appointments  which  Father  requested  for  friends. 
When  McKinley  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  a  plan  was 
started  for  him  to  have  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  prominent 
ironworker,  and  our  home  was  selected.  Father  was  keen  for 
it,  but  Mother  said  her  home  was  not  equipped  for  serving 
such  a  dinner,  and  refused  to  approve.  So  the  matter  v;o.s 
dropped.  Father  served  for*  more  than  a  year  as  a  policeman 
and  ma.de  quite  a  record  for  stamping  out  vice.  At  one  time 
a  strong  movement  started  to  have  him  become  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Youngstown,  but  the  matter  was  not  pushed  through. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Brown-Bonnell  mill  in  1902 
he  built  houses  on  plots  of  ground  he  owned  and  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  income  from  rentals.  He  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Mahoning  Valley.  He  was 
eighty-four  years  old  when  he  died  in  193*4 . 

*-x-* 

In  my  mother's  family  every  one  was  a  Jones,  because 
her  father,  Owen  D.  Jones  married  Elizabeth  Jones,  and  his 
sister  Elizabeth  was  the  first  wife  of  Grandmother's  brother 
Daniel  Jones.  So  Daniel  Jones  was  my  grand-uncle,  and  from 
him  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  obtained  the  facts  about  both  families. 
Uncle  Daniel,  as  we  called  him,  visited  Wales  in  1875  and 
collected  facts  from  the  parish  records.  These  he  had  in 
what  he  called  his  little  black  book,  and  as  he  told  them 
to  me,  I  wrote  them  down. 


First  is  the  record  of  my  grandmother's  family.  In 
Tovyn,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  died  Daniel  Jones, 

April  23,  1834,  aged  94  years.  His  wife  Mary  died  in  1803. 
They  had  ten  children:  David,  Lewis,  John,  Daniel,  Evan, 
Jane,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Katherine,  Ann. 


Evan  Jones  married  Elizabeth  Lewis 


about 


1818. 


He 


died  August  14,  1854  aged  oO  years.  She  died  August  28,  1849, 
aged  03.  They  hud  five  children:  a  girl  who  died  in  infancy; 
Daniel,  who  gave  me  this  account;  Mary,  John,  and  Elizabeth, 
my  grandmother.  Daniel  was  born  July  15,  1821  at  three 
o’clock  Sunday  morning,  at  their  farm  in  Towyn,  called  Vach 
Goch  (Little  Red  Farm).  Mary  was  born  June  28,  1824.  She 
married  Watkin  Jones,  lived  for  many  years  at  Palmyra,  Ohio, 
and  died  about  1900.  John  was  born  October  1826  and  lived 
many  years  at  Palmyra.  Elizabeth,  my  grandmother,  was  born 
October  24,  1829 •  Daniel  was  picking  potatoes  at  the  time 
and  remembered  wishing  that  the  baby  were  old  enough  to  help. 


.  <  ■■  I  ‘ 
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Daniel  came  to  America  June  21,  l84l,  ‘in  the  sailing 
ship  "independent";  stayed  six  months  with  his  uncle  John 
D.  Jones  in  Ebensburg,  Pennsylvania,  then  moved  to  Palmyra, 
Ohio,  to  his  uncle  Daniel,  and  lived  with  him  eighteen 
months.  In  1843  the  rest  of  the  family  came  over  and 
settled  at  Palmyra.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  the  mother  of  Daniel 
and  of  my  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Lewis  who  died  about  1822  in  Dinas,  Merionethshire,  and  had 
ten  children. 

*** 

This  is  the  record  of  my  grandfather's  family:  -  Owen 
Richards,  born  at  Pentabach,  Merionethshire,  August  2,  1766, 
died  June  4,  1844,  married  Susanna  Lloyd,  born  August  1,1768, 
died  January  27,  1854.  His  brothers  were  doctors.  They  had 
ten  children:  Richard,  a  sea  captain;  Margaret  who  was  my 
grandfather's  mother;  Susannah  who  married  Hughes,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England;  Dr.  Owen  Richards  who  was  a 
missionary  in  Asia,  later  married  Lady  Bronhylog  who  had 
$30,000  a  year;  Mary  Ann  who  married  Dr.  Griffiths;  Elizabeth 
who  married  David  Jones  and  had  a  son,  young  Dr.  Jones. 

Dr.  Owen  Richards  left  another  sister,  Jane,  $80,000  and  to 
the  two  young  doctors  left  twenty  farms  in  North  Wales.  Uncle 
Daniel  visited  many  of  these  when  he  went  to  Wales  in  1875 
and  was  extensively  entertained. 

Margaret  Richards  married  John  D.  Jones  (son  of  David 
Jones)  in  Cardiganshire.  They  had  ten  children.  The  first 
David  and  Owen  died.  The  others  born  in  Cardiganshire  were: 
David,  Susan,  Margaret,  Richard,  John,  Ov/en  (my  grandfather), 
and  Elizabeth  who  married  Uncle  Daniel.  The  other  three,  Jane, 
Mary  Ann,  and  Isaac  were  born  at  Palmyra,  Ohio.  The  father, 
mother,  and  seven  children  came  to  America  In  1832.  They  had 
a  six  week  voyage  in  the  ship  "Nimrod",  and  were  the  second 
family  to  settle  in  Palmyra. 


Wales 


ney 


their 
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All  these  people  were  prosperous  farmers  ir. 
old  their  farms  and  came  to  America  to  better 
oiid.il  ; on.  They  were  sturdy  middle  class  people  who  had  most 
the  virtues  -  honesty,  zeal,  skill  in  working,  patience 
and  frugality.  They  married  farmers,  clergymen,  doctors. 

Like  most  Welsh  people  they  were  deeply  religious.  When  I 
asked  Uncle  Daniel  if  they  came  over  in  the  steerage  he  be¬ 
came  very  indignant  and  assured  me  that  they  were  well-to-do 
farmers  who  were  honored  and  respected  passengers  on  sailing 
ships.  When  they  came  here  they  bought  and  promptly  paid  for 
their  farms.  He  told  me  one  story  which  has  become  a  classic 
in  Portage  County,  Ohio.  My  grandfather's  father  was  John 
Jones,  called  by  his  Welsh  neighbors,  "Hone  Jones".  A  real 
estat  agent  from  Cleveland  showed  him  several  farms  and 
Tina  I  .7  It  came  down  I.  a  choice  between  two  of  them.  One 


logon t  Is  that  there 
another  of  500  acres 


Ol! 


‘arm  of  about  50  acres  and 


But  Uncle  Daniel  told  me  that  one  was 
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500  acres  and  the  other  1200  acres.  John  y as  dressed  in 
the  heavy  clothes  of  a  V.Telsh  farmer  and  the  agent  thought 
he  was  only  a  farm  laborer.  "Well,  Hr.  Jones,  which  farm 
will  you  take?"  "Oh,  I  take  them  both".  "But,  Mr.  Jones, 
how  will  you  finance  them?"  "What  you  mean,  finance". 

"How  will  you  arrange  to  pay  for  them?"  "Oh,  I  pay  cash". 

Thereupon  he  drew  from  the  capacious  pockets  of  his 
heavy  coat  two  canvas  bags  full  of  English  sovereigns. 

From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  known  as 
"Hone  Jones  -  Rich".  But  as  Uncle  Daniel  told  me,  it  was 
"Johnny  Jones  -  Gold  Bags". 

**-* 

Owen  D.  Jones  and  Elizabeth  Jones  were  married  at 
Palmyra,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  May  6,  1852  by  John  Williams, 
Pastor.  He  had  lived  in  America  from  the  age  of  five  and 
was  then  25  years  old.  She  had  been  in  America  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  was  then  23  years  old.  They  lived  in 
Palmyra  one  year,  in  Paris,  Ohio  nine  years,  and  came  to 
Youngstown  in  1862.  They  had  nine  children,  and  at  least 
twenty -four  grandchildren.  In  1901  there  were  living 
twenty  grandchildren  of  whom  five  were  married,  and  one 
great  grandchild.  During  the  first  year  of  marriage  they 
lived  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  farm  of  his  father  John  D. 

Jones.  In  that  log  cabin  my  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  born. 

I  saw  the  log  cabin  when  I  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve.  It 
stood  near  the  big  house,  in  a  corner  of  the  pasture  and 
was  then  used  as  a  shelter  for  cov:s.  Mother’s  younger 
brother,  my  uncle  Dan,  made  an  exact  replica  from  tree 
branches  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
was  about  twelve  inches  by  twenty  inches,  and  for  many 
years  stood  on  the  mantel  in  grandmother’s  parlor. 


Their  children  were:  Elizabeth  Jane,  my  mother, 
born  at  Palmyra  February  22,  1853.,  married  Roger  Evans. 
Margaret  Ann,  born  at  Paris  November  22,  1.855,  married 
Robert  Knox.  Mary  Susannah,  Aunt  Sue,  born  at  Paris 
May  2Q,  1857.,  married  Fred  Hoehn;  Alice  Cordelia,  born 
November  14,  1859.,  married  John  Hamilton.  Laura  Catherine, 
born  January  2 1862  at  Paris,  married  Samuel  Biddle. 

Owen  Richard  (Dick)  born  at  Youngstown,  June  29.,  lS64, 
married  Sarah  Evans.  Olive  Lucretla,  born  at  Youngstown 
February  15,  1867,  married  Enoch  Hinkson.  Daniel  John, 
born  at  Youngstown  September  10,  1870,  married  (l)Frances 
Dixon  (2)  Emma  .  Evan  Watkin,  born  at  Youngstown 

April  21,  1875,  married  Dessa  Sprague.  All  these  children 
were  married  at  Youngstown.  Most  of  their  children  and 
grandchildren  live  there  now. 


My  grandfather,  Owen  D.  Jones,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Connecticut  Yankee  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter. 

All  his  life  he  pronounced  certain  words  and  phrases  with 
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a  Yankee  twang.  The  middle  initial  of  hi 3  name  did  not 
stand  for-  any  middle  name.  He  adopted  the'  initial  to  make 
his  signature  more  distinctive.  After  he  came  to  Youngstown 
he  became  a  prominent  house  builder  and  contractor.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  built  pontoons  for  the  army.  He  built  the 
interior  wood  work  in  the  old  brick  Mahoning  County  Court 
House ,  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Pioneer  Pavillion 
in  Mill  Creek  Park,  built  the  Central  School,  the  Howell 
Block,  and  the  lower  mill  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  In  1882 
he  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  to  build  a  rolling  mill.  He 
sent  for  his  family  and  they  stayed  in  Portland  four  years. 
They  went  out  on  one  of  the  first  trains  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  were  three  weeks  on  the  train.  I  was  six  years 
old,  but  I  remember  going  to  the  Erie  Station  to  see  the 
family  go.  A  bit  of  gleaming  metal  on  the  platform  caught 
my  eye  and  when  I  picked  it  up,  it  was  a  tiny  one  dollar  ' 
gold  piece.  My  mother  took  possession  of  it  and  when  I  was 
older  had  it  mounted  on  a  gold  pin  and  I  wore  it  as  a  scarf 
pin.  One  of  my  grandchildren  now  has  it. 


When  grandfather  bought  a  gift  it  had  to  be  first 
class.  He  gave  my  mother  a  beautiful  set  of  ear  rings  and 
brooch,  deep  cut  cameos  in  solid  gold  mountings.  Another 
gift  was  a  beautiful  lady’s  gold  watch  with  a  gold  chain 
several  feet  long.  The  gold  case  of  the  watch  was  so  soft 
that  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  my  baby  teeth.  He  and 
grandmother  had  a  quiet  but  deep  love  for  one  another.  She 
died  September  21,  19CJ5,  and  his  death  occurred  a  couple  of 
weeks  later. 
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My  father,  Roger  Evans,  and  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Jones  were  married  May  31,  1873-  Their  first  child,  Cordelia, 
died  in  infancy.  I  was  born  November  20,  1876,  my  sister 
Elizabeth  was  corn  November  12,  1878.  Annie  was  born  two 
years  later  and  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Margaret  Alice 
v/ as  born  December  23 ,  1892 .  Elizabeth  taught  in  the  Youngstow: 
public  schools  until  she  reached  the  age  for  retirement.  For 


many  years  she  was  Principal  oi 
cel ved  a  degree  in  education  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  She  is  a  leader  in  educational  circles  and  enjoys  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  school  adminis¬ 
trator.  Margaret  married  John  Nisbet  Critchlow  January  1, 

1915-  John  died  June  1948.  Their  children  are:  John  Nisbet, 
Jr.,  who  married  Harriet  Brandon  Spring,  who  have  two  children 
Margaret  and  Spring;  Jean  Mills,  who  married  George  Lake  Beatty 
who  have  four  children,  Nancy  Shannon,  Pamela  Wesley,  Caroline 
Lake,  and  Letitia;  Nancy  Shannon,  who  married  Rafael  C. 

Benitez,  'who  have  three  children,  Maria  Cristina,  Margaret 
Amelia,  and  John  Rafael;  Roger  Evans,  who  married  Mary  Jane 
Lee,  who  have  two  children,  Roger  Evans,  Jr.  and  Susan  Lee. 


the  Harding  School. 


She 
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Margaret  is  now  living  in  a  very  attractive  small 
house  which  was  built  from  her  own  designs.  '  It  is  located 
on  the  river  bank  outside  Easton,  Maryland,  and  reflects 
the  artistic  ability  and  sound  business  capacity  which 
Margaret  has.  She  is  active  in  musical  and  church . affairs, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

My  parents  lived  at  first  in  grandfather's  house  on 
Summit  Avenue  in  Youngstown.  It  was  a  large  house  with 
seven  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  equivalent  bee.  rooms 
above.  We  lived  there  until  i860,  then  moved  to  a  house 
father  built  on  Duquesne  Street.  In  1882  when  the  family 
moved  to  Portland  we  returned  to  the  Summit  Avenue  house 
and  lived  there  until  the  family  came  back  from  Portland 
in  1886.  So  the  greater  part  of  my  first  ten  years  was 
spent  in  that  house,  with  Dan  and  Evan  as  my  playmates. 

We  were  like  a  trio  of  brothers.  About  once  a  year  Uncle 
Daniel  came  from  Palmyra  for  a  visit  of  several  days.  He 
was  a  stalky  man  with  a  red  wind-burned  face  and  spoke  with 
a  pronounced  We lsh  accent.  For  two  or  three  days  we  chil¬ 
dren  trailed  him,  always  at  his  heels.  A  day  would  come 
when  he  'would  line  us  up,  pull  a  handful  of  twenty -five 
cent  coins  from  his  pocket  and  give  one  to  each  of  us  with 
a  gruff  "There.  Take  that".  In  those  days  one  penny  was 
a  fortune  to  a  small  boy.  We  grabbed  our  treasure  and  dis¬ 
persed.  And  after  that  we  did  not  trail  Uncle  Daniel  until 
he  returned  the  following  year. 

Dan  and  Evan  brought  back  from  Portland  a  fluent  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  "hog  Latin",  a  variety  of  garbled  Mexican  phrases 
like  "Kin  sabey"  (Quien  savez)  meaning  "I  don’t  know"  or 
"Who  knows",  and  a  beautiful  black  dog.  Carlo,  half  cocker 
and  half  Newfoundland,  who  was  the  smartest  dog  I  ever  knew. 
Often  when  we  started  to  go  swimming,  grandmother  would  tell 
us  to  get  a  pound  of  steak  at  the  meat  market.  We  ’would  tell 
the  butcher  to  put  an  extra  wrapping  of  paper  on  it,  hand  it 
to  Carlo  and. tell  him  to  take  it  home.  He  would  take  it  in 
his  teeth,  set  off  at  a  fast  run,  deposit  it  at  grandmother's 
feet,  and  be  back  to  join  us  in  ten  minutes.  Often  when  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  we  would  purposely  drop  a  mitten.  After 
walking  a  half  mile  we  would  show  the  other  mitten  to  Carlo 
and  order  him  to  go  get  it .  He  would  dash  back  and  return  in 
a  few  minutes  with  the  lost  mitten. 

Youngstown  In  the  later  1880* s  had  a  population  of  a- 
bout  15,000  and  was  surrounded  by  fertile  farms  and  many  areas 
of  first  growth  oak,  ash,  walnut  and  beech.  We  ranged  that 
area  for  miles  and  k:v  v  every  wood,  creek  and  road.  We  had, 
without  grandmother's  knowledge,  cheap  little  22  caliber 
pistols,  and  Dan  owned  a  shotgun  and  loaded  his  own  shells. 
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The  only  reason  we  did  not  have  a  serious "accident  must 
have  been  that  Providence  looks  after  adventurous  small 
boys.  The  only  bad  accident  came  when  we  were  playing 
with  gun  powder,  burying  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
laying  a  train  of  powder  for  several  feet,  and  firing  it 
to  make  a  ‘'volcano'1.  Soon  this  developed  into  running 
and  jumping  over  the  hole  to  see  who  could  come  nearest 
to  just  missing  the  explosion.  Evan  was  squarely  over 
the  hole  when  a  flash  came.  All  of  us  were  barefoot, 
and  the  skin  on  his  legs  from  knees  to  ankles  was  burned 
so  that  it  hung  down  in  long  ribbons .  We  ran  the  three 
miles  to  get  home,  took  Evan  out  to  the  tool  shed,  and 
poured  linseed  oil  on  his  burns.  We  went  in  to  supper, 
and  Aunt  Olive,  who  usually  knew  about  our  mischief,  told 
grandmother  that  Evan  was  crying.  Then  the  whole  story 
came  out,  the  doctor  was  called  to  bandage  the  burned  legs, 
and  Dan  and  I  got  a  very  thorough  whipping.  Evan  was  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  whipping,  his  burns  being  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  punishment. 

About  that  time  someone  began  to  bring  in  Indian 
ponies  from  the  west  in  car  load  lots  and  sell  them  at 
auction  on  an  ou dying  farm.  The  ponies  were  unbroken  or 
half  broken.  Fifteen  dollars  would  buy  an  average  speci¬ 
men,  twenty-five  dollars  would  buy  the  best  of  the  lot. 

Dick  bought  a  brindle  gray  package  of  dynamite  fittingly 
named  Cranky,  and  installed  it  in  the  shed  in  the  back 
yard.  When  he  wished  to  go  riding  he  blind-folded  Cranky 
by  tying  a  handkerchief  across  his  eyes,  put  on  the  heavy 
cow-boy  saddle  and  the  bridle  with  its  curb  bit.  Then  he 
led  Cranky  to  the  back  yard.  We  three  small  fry  climbed 
to  safety  on  top  of  the  board  fence.  Dick  leaned  forward 
and  removed  the  blind -fold.  Then  Cranky  exploded  all  over 
the  yard.  When  his  plunges  led  him  finally  and  by  chance 
to  the  entrance  of  tne  narrow  drive -way  he  bucked  cut  to 
the  street.  It  was  always  a  fine  rodeo  performance. 

Summit  Avenue  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  uhat 
it  traversed  the  top  of  a  half-mile  ridge  which  sloped 
down  sharply  to  the  adjoining  parallel  street,  which  was 
Smoky  Hollow.  The  Smoky  Hollow  gang  was  tough.  So 
through  sheer  necessity  of  self  preservation,  was  the 
Summit  Avenue  gang.  When  we  wish  to  go  swimming  we  had 
to  travel  the  length  of  Smoky  Hollow  and  fight  our  way 
the  entire  distance.  We  always  made  sure  that  Pussey 
Reeble  came  along.  The  ;'u"  in  Pussey  does  not  have  the 
soft  sound  as  in  "Puss"  but  the  hard  sound,  as  in  "Punch". 
Pussey  was  very  wide  and  very  thick,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  a  fat  boy.  His  body  w as  very  solid  muscle.  He  was 
indispensable  to  our  :  as sage  through  Smoky  Hollow.  There 
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was  a  deep  spring  just  before  we  arrived  at  the  swimming 
hole,  and  it  was  filled  with  water  cress.  Pussey,  one  day, 
put  his  hand  into  the  spring  to  get  some  water  cress,  and 
promptly  yelled  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  water  snake. 

We  could  see  the  snake  and  four  little  holes  on  Pussey' s 
fingers  as  if  made  by  the  blade  of  a  saw.  We  killed  the 
snake,  and  then,  being  true  heroes,  we  took  turns  at  suck¬ 
ing  the  poison  out  of  Pussey’s  finger.  The  fact  that  all 
of  us  knew  that  water  snakes  were  not  poisonous  made  no 
difference.  We  were  being  heroic,  so  we  sucked. 

One  day  Dan  and  Evan  and  I  were  walking  along  with 
our  dog  Carlo  when  we  were  met  by  five  members  of  the 
Smoky  Hollow  gang.  They  said  that  Carlo  was  their  dog  and 
that  we  had  stolen  him.  These  were  fighting  words,  so  we 
fought.  It  was  five  against  three  and  we  were  taking  a 
very  thorough  licking  when  there  came  a  scatter  of  gravel 
in  the  street  as  Cranky  came  to  a  sliding  stop,  with  Dick 
on  his  back.  Dick  dropped  the  reins  as  he  leaped  off. 
Cranky  was  trained  to  stand  still  when  the  reins  were  on 
the  ground.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  a  sweeter  sound 
than  the  whistle  and  crack  of  Dick’s  braided  raw-hide 
quirt  as  he  laid  it  across  the  backsides  of  our  assailants. 
They,  like  Tom  the  Piper's  son,  went  howling  down  the 
street.  Dick  recovered  his  Cranky  horse  and  rode  away. 

And  Dan,  Evan  and  I  went  about  our  lawful  occasions,  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  and  happy  in  the  company  of  our  beloved 
Carlo  dog. 


***■ 
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There  no  vocational  guidance  in  those  days,  but 


neither  were  there  fences  around  manufacturing  plants 


We 


had  free  access  to  the  printing  plants  of  newspapers,  the 
boiler  factory,  machine  shops  and  iron  mills.  Often  the 
men  would  let  us  handle  tools  for  a  few  minutes.  We  haunted 
the  building  operations  where  grandfather  was  erecting  houses 
and  were  allowed  to  drill  and  chisel  mortise  holes  In  the 
heavy  sill  timbers,  and  to  lay  tongued  and  grooved  siding  and 
flooring.  Most  boys  left  school  after  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  gi  ides  and  went  to  work.  Neither  Dick  nor  Dan  nor 
Evan  attended  school  much  after  the  sixth  grade,  but  they 
had  exceptional  intelligence,  and  an  aptitude  for  mechanical 
work.  Before  he  was  twenty  Dick  went  to  Cleveland  and  worked 
in  the  Edison  laboratory.  Street  arc  lamps  were  Introduced 
soon  after,  and  he  went  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  to  have  charge  of 
street  lights.  The  first  mill  to  install  arc  lights  in 
Youngstown  was  the  Youngstown  Tube  Mill,  and  Dick  went  there 
to  install  their  lighting  system.  He  had  some  laborers  to 
dig  post  holes,  but  apart  from  that  he  was  the  entire  elec¬ 
trical  department,  in'  called  wires  and  lamps,  and  tended  the 
lamps.  The  power  hou,  *  was  a  little  shed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mahoning  river,  and  consisted  of  one  small  dynamo.  Dan,  then 
seventeen  years  old  was  the  night  shift  and  tended  the  dynamo 


— 


' 
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I  frequently  carried  Dari's  dinner  pail  to  him  and 
stayed  with  him  until  midnight  or  later  -  two  boys,  one 
twelve  years  old,  the  other  seventeen,  sitting  in  the 
dark  beside  the  river  and  watching  the  humming  dynamo. 


The  Tube  Mill  grew  until  it  became  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Works,  one  of  the  largest  steel  mills  in 
the  world,  and  Dick  continued  as  head  of  the  electrical 
department,  with  perhaps  forty  graduate  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  and  hundreds  of  men  under  him.  Dick  Jones  was 
a  human  dynamo,  of  compact  frame  much  like  Old  Uncle 
Daniel,  and  his  men  worshipped  him.  One  evening  forty 
years  later  he  blew  into  our  house  in  Ridley  Park,  Pa. , 
and  stayed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  A  flood  in  the 
Mahoning  River  had  poured  water  into  his  power  house  and 
burned  out  the  armature  of  the  huge  generator  which  was 
the  heart  of  the  power  plant.  The  mill  was  closed  and 
thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work.  The  Westinghouse 
Company  in  Pittsburgh  could  not  replace  the  armature  in 
less  than  three  months,  but  told  him  there  was  an  aban¬ 
doned  mill  outside  Chester,  Pa.,  which  had  a  dynamo  of 
that  size.  He  came  to  Chester,  hired  fifty  laborers  to 
lay  a  hundred  yards  of  spur  track,  secured  enormous  jacks 
with  which  to  press  out  the  armature,  loaded  it  on  a  flat 
car,  secured  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  special  " 
train  with  priority  over  everything,  even  the  crack  passen¬ 
ger  trains.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Youngstown  when  he 
stopped  to  see  us  and  to  ask  that  I  guide  him  through  the 
mazes  of  Philadelphia  streets  to  the  highway  to  the  west. 
Then  he  was  off  at  his  usual  high  speed.  The  shutdown  of 
the  steel  mill  lasted  just  seventy-two  hours. 


Dan's  career  was  almost  identical.  He  worked  for 
a  few  years  in  the  electrical  department  of  the  Ohio  Steel 
Works.  Meanwhile  the  original  Brown-Bonnell  mill  became 
the  Republic  Steel  Company.  Dan  was  appointed  chief  elec¬ 
trician.  Both  Dick  and  Dan  retained  these  jobs  until 
death.  Evan  became  a  master  mechanic  in  the'  Sheet  and 
Tube  Works.  Such  opportunities  of  course  were  possible 
only  in  their  generation.  Dan  never  had  a  son,  but  Dick's 
son  Paul,  and  Eva.n's  son  Owen, graduated  from  first  class 
engineering  co] leges. 


My  mother,  Elizabeth  Jones  Evans,  born  FoV  :  vary  22, 
1853j>  married  May  31.,  1873;  died  Octob/r  l3,  1932,  had 
exceptional  ability.  She  was  of  medium  height,  strong, 
and  quick  in  her  movements.  She  had  black  hair  and  snapping 
black  eyes.  When  she  became  old  her  hair  was  gray  but  not 
snow  white.  The  enlarged  photograph  taken  when  she  was 
about  seventy  shows  her  as  a  fine  looking  woman  with  marked 
personality  and  character.  She  had  shrewd  business  ability. 
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Father  had  the  foresight  to  acquire  land,  but  Mother  was 
the  one  who  planned  buildings  which  would  rent  readily  at 
a  good  price..  She  kept  the  buildings  filled  with  tenants, 
collected  the  rents,  looked  after  repairs,  and  put  the 
profits  into  a  sound  savings  bank.  She  thought  I  should 
be  trained  to  have  money  always  in  my  pocket,  but  not  to 
spend  it  foolishly.  When  she  sent  me  on  an  errand  she  gave 
me  a  ten  or  twenty  dollar  bill  and  never  expected  me  to 
return  the  change.  When  my  pocket  was  empty  she  started 
me  with  another  bill.  Thus  I  always  had  money  for  any 
proper  expense,  and  never  betrayed  her  confidence  by  spend¬ 
ing  it  for  anything  she  would  not  approve. 

There  was  always  the  best  of  food  and  we  lived  in 
better  than  average  comfort,  but,  true  to  the  example  of 
her  frugal  Welsh  forebears  she  would  admonish  us,  "Now 
remember,  a  little  bits  of  meat  and  a  big  bite  of  bread" . 

•*-**- 


The  influence  of  the  Welsh  people  and  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  permeated  my  boyhood.  My  father,  although  he  was 
born  in  Wales,  could  not  speak  the  language,  but  he  loved 
to  read  the  Welsh  Bible  and  to  sing  the  Welsh  hymns .  As 
a  small  boy  I  learned  to  play  quite  creditably  on  the  parlor 
organ,  so  I  played  while  Father  sang  in  his  clear  baritone- 
tenor  voice,  often  joined  by  our  neighbor.  Bill  Sturgis, 
who  contributed  a  magnificent  Yorkshire  basso.  Dick,  Dan, 
Evan  and  I  were  thoroughly  Americanized,  and  knew  only  a 
few  phrases  of  Welsh.  My  grandmother  usually  called  me 
"Davidd  Vach"  (Dear  little  David),  and  taught  me  to  say, 
in  Welsh,  "A  merry  Christmas  to  you",  which,  as  I  remember, 
and  spelling  phonet icaliy,  was  "Death  na  dollich  tha  ithee" . 
But  all  the  aunts,  mother’s  sisters,  spoke  Welsh  fluently. 
The  Welsh  are  a  clannish  people.  About  once  a  week  they 
descended  on  grandmotner ’ s  house  to  give  it  a  thorough 
cleaning,  with  much  flourishing  of  dust  cloths  a.nd  sweeping 
of  carpets  dampened  with  wet  tea  leaves.  Their  tongues 
wagged  as  busily  as  the  dust  cloths,  and  a  spate  of  gossip 
flowed.  But  whenever  the  gossip  became  a  bit  spicy  and 
little  pitchers  stood  about  with  big  ears,  somebody  would 
notice  the  little  pitchers,  and  the  conversation  immediately 
swung  into  Welsh.  Whereupon  the  little  pitchers  dragged 
their  footsteps  away,  disgusted  with  the  vagaries  of  grown 
folks . 


Sometimes  there  was  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  where  women 
dressed^ in  the  big  hats  and  quaint  costumes  of  "the  old 
country"  sang,  and  men  costumed  as  Druid  priests  portrayed 
the  ancient  ceremonies.  How  they  loved  to  sing.  A  large 
number  of  the  men  in  the  iron  mills  were  of  Welsh  descent. 


' 
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Many  times  when  an  errand  took  me  to  the  mill  to  see 
my  father ,  the  men  v/ould  gather  near  the  rolls,,  and  somebody 
would  say  "Let's  have  a  sing".  From  a  grimy  wooden  box  nailed 
to  a  pillar  would  be  brought  an  armful  of  chorus  pamphlets. 
"Let's  sing  Handel's  Messiah".  The  precentor  would  sound  the 
pitch,  and  a-capella,  the  chorus  of  thirty  or  forty  voices 
would  ring  out.  Those  of  you  who  saw  and  heard  the  movie 
"How  Green  Was  My  Valley"  may  remember  the  magnificent  choral 
singing  when  the  coal  miners  emerged  from  the  coal  pits. 

The  Welsh  are  clannish.  V/hen  my  father-  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  vote  for  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  President,  he 
gave  his  reasons:  -  "He  is  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  minister,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  what's 
more,  he  is  a  Welshman" .  Years  later  when  I  finished  a  day 
inspecting  the  schools  of  Slatington,  Pa.,  and  went  to  the 
station  to  await  the  south -bound  train,  I  found  the  station 
filled  with  men  who  had  just  finished  their  work  in  the  slate 
quarries.  All  were  busily  conversing  in  Welsh.  V/hen  the 
north -bound  train  pulled  out,  half  the  crowd  boarded  it,  and 
the  others  dispersed  to  walk  to  their  homes.  Only  three  men 
remained.  In  friendliness  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "There 
are  lots  of  Welsh  people  here".  In  return  I  received  a  sus¬ 
picious  glare  from  his  eyes.  Then  I  remembered  that  the 
night  before  there  had  been  a  hold-up  and  armed  robbery  on 
the  bridge,  and  that  all  strangers  were  under  suspicion.  I 
laughed  at  him  and  said,  "You  need  not  look  at  me  like  that. 

My  name  is  Owen  David  Evans.  At  once  his  face  broke  into  a 
smile,  he  grasped  my  hand  and  said,  "Indeed  to  goodness, 

Mr".  Evans,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Evans,  meet  Mr.  Jones, 
and  meet  Mr.  Llewellyn".  The  Welsh  are  still  clannish. 

Many  times  in  public  speaking  I  have  rung  the  changes 
on  the  theme  of  our  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  Yet  when 
I  stop  to  consider,  I  realize  that  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  me.  I  am  pure  Welsh  both  on  the  paternal 
and  the  maternal  side. 

Memories  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Welsh  choral  sing¬ 
ing  abide  with  me.  My  grandson,  David  Evans,  during  the 
summer  of  195^  made  a  concert  tour  of  Europe  with  the  Yale 
Glee  Club.  The  climax  of  the  tour  was  their  competition  in 
the  Eisteddfod  in  North  Wales,  where  Yale  won  second  prize, 
far  ahead  of  any  of  the  Welsh  choirs.  Like  the  other  boys, 
David  was  a  guest  over -night  with  a  Welsh  family.  His  hostess 
told  him,  "I  grieve  that  the  old-time  interest  in  choral  sing- 
ing  seems  to  be  weakening.  Our  young  people  do  not  come  out 
to  sing  as  in  former  days."  That,  if  true,  is  tragic. 


We  never  realized  that  we  lived  on  historic  ground, 
and  in  a  period  vital  to  the  development  oT  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  teachers  were  as  unknowing  as  we  were .  V/e 
did  not  know  that  Yellow  Creek,  where  we  hunted  for  fossils 
had  been  an  important  source  of  iron  ore  since  colonial 
times;  that  when  mountains  were  mentioned  and  we  thought 
only  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Alps,  we  were  living  on  the 
edge  of  the  western  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies;  that  to 
the  Shawnee  Indians,  the  passage  from  Lake  Erie  up  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  then  with  a  short  portage,  down  the 
Mahoning  and  the  Beaver  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  was  the 
normal  route  by  which  to  harry  Fort  Pitt,  to  defeat  Braddock, 
and  to  try  to  stop  the  winning  of  the  west;  that  the  "infant 
industries"  which  were  the  subject  of  frantic  appeals  to 
Congress  for  high  protective  tariffs,  were  destined  to  be¬ 
come  world. famed  giants  in  the  unparalleled  development  of 
the  industrial  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

We  expected  to  work  hard,  for  low  wages.  During  the 
first  year  of  marriage  of  my  father  and  mother  came  the 
panic  of  ’73.  They  had  only  a  barrel  of  apples  and  a  barrel 
of  flour  to  tide  them  through  their  first  winter.  The  mills 
were  closed.  My  father  was  glad  to  find  work  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day,  to  walk  four  miles  to  and  from  a  farm, 
and  work  twelve  hours  a  day  at  digging  post  holes  and  build¬ 
ing  fence . 


During  the  summer  after  my  first  year  at  Harvard  I 
sought  work  at  the  Ohio  Steel  Company.  A  cruel  instance  of 
the  industrial  hazards  was  indicated  by  the  remark  of  the 
foreman  in  the  machine  shop  where  I  first  applied.  "No 
vacancy  right  now,  but  stick  around  for  a  few  hours  and 
someone  will  be  carried  out  and  then  I'll  put  you  to  work". 
And  when  I  did  get  a  job  an  hour  later  as  a  laborer  in  the 
converting  mill,  my  future  buddy, Pat  O'Neill,  told  me,  "The 
moonth  o'  May  was  a  good  moonth,  th'  amby lance  was  out  only 
thirrty  toimes  in -the  moonth  of  May". 


end  of  the  next 
composition  at 
g  story  in  eight 


But  there  was  drama  in  it.  At  the 
year,  in  English  22,  a  course  in  English 
Harvard,  we  were  required  to  write  a  lon&  .... 

weekly  chapters.  Each  day  the  instructor  read  a  few  of  the 
best  stories,  and  he  read  the  first  chapter  of  mine,  "A 
Summer  in  a  Steel  Mill".  The  next  week  after  he  had  read 
the  usual  number,  came  the  cry,  "We  want  the  steel  mill 
story" .  So  he  read  the  second  chapter 
class  demanded  the  next  chapter,  until 
Just  another  instance  of  the  fact  that 
realize  that  history  was  in  the  malting 
eager  interests. 


And  each  wee k  the 
the  story  was  finished 
as  boys  we  did  not 
while  we  pursued  our 


f 
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My  own  children  and  grandchildren  were  equally 
naive  when,,  in  the  sod  bank  above  the  rocks  at  our  summer 
place  in  Maine,,  they  dug  for  arrow  heads  in  the  old  clam 
shell  deposits  left  there  by  the  Abenaki  Indians  who  came 
there  for  their  summer  feast  of  clams  and  lobsters,  while 
they  waited  for  a  calm  moon-lit  night  when  they  could 
paddle  their  canoes  out  to  Monhegan  Island  and  once  more 
wipe  out  a  settlement  of  white  people  who  might  otherwise 
have  taken  away  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  fame  of  being 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  England. 
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Owen  David  Evans  and  Annie  Leora  Jackson  were 
married  June  26,  1901  by  Dr.  Alexander  MacKenzie  in 
Shepard  Memorial  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  We  lived  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  1901  to 
1905,  in  the  Faneuil  district  of  Brighton,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  19C5  to  1920,  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
1920  to  1924,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1925 , in  Ridley  Park, 
Pennsylvania,  1925  to  1952.  We  sold  our  Ridley  Park 
house  and  moved  to  an  apartment  in  Prospect  Park  in 
January  1953- 

In  Buffalo,  Roger  Jackson  was  born  May  6,  1903, 
and  David  Wendell  December  12,  1904.  In  Faneuil,  that 
is,  in  Eoston,  Barbara  Anne  was  born  June  6,  1905.  She 
died  August  11,  1944.  Janet  Elizabeth  was  born  March  31, 
1911,  Owen  Daniel  on  February  27,  1915,  and  Alan  Somers 
on  April  2,  1918. 

Roger  graduated  from  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  in 
1923,  married  Alma  Schwartz,  and  has  been  employed  by 
the  New  Jersey  Public  Service  Company  since  1923.  They 
have  two  sons,  Roger  Jackson,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1952,  and  David  Randolph  who  will  graduate  from 
Yale  in  1955- 

David  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1925,  married 
Joan  Wilkinson,  and  has  always  been  a  salesman  of  heavy 
excavating  machinery.  They  have  two  sons,  Allan  David 
now  a  student  at  Univ.  of  California  in  Berkeley,  and 
Michael  Jackson. 

Barbara  graduated  from  Radcllffe  in  1926  and  was 
an  advertising  manager  in  several  large  department  stores 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Philadelphia. 

Janet  graduated  from  Swarthmore  in  1932,  married 
Oliver  Crane  Lyon,  Jr.,  who  has  always  been  employed  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  New  Jersey.  They  have  two 
children,  Jeffrey  Evans  and  Judith  Anne. 

Dan  graduated  from  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in  1937, 
married  Helen  Elizabeth  Bradbury,  and  has.  always  been 
employed  by  the  Scott  Paper  Company.  They  have  three 
sons,  Philip  Bradbury,  Peter  Wendell,  and  James  Lawrence. 

Alan  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1939,  married 
Rosalind  Mastrangelo,  and  has  always  been  employed  by 
the  N.W.  Ayer  Sons  advertising  company.  They  have  one 
son,  Alan  Somers,  Jr. 
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At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  of  the  above, 
four  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  Barbara  was  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade  in  the 
Womens  Corps,  the  Waves.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Dan  was 
a  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  at  Leyte  and  Manilla,  in 
the  amphibian  force,  readied  for  the  invasion  of  Japan. 
Oliver  C.  Lyon,  Jr.,  was  communications  officer,  lieuten¬ 
ant  senior  grade  on  Commodore  Duval’s  staff  at  Leyte, 
Manila  and  Korea.  Alan  w as  lieutenant -commander,  navi¬ 
gator  and  executive  officer  of  the  destroyer  Hughes, 
through  the  advance  from  New  Guinea  to  Leyte  Beach. 

Before  the  advance  of  the  entire  fleet,  they  were  sent 
into  Leyte  Bay  to  clear  the  area  of  mines,  contact 
guerilla  forces,  and  shell  Jap  positions.  At  one  point 
in  southern  Leyte  the  guerillas  askea  them  not  to  shell 
the  shore  positions  and  assured  Hughes  that  they  could 
handle  the  Japs  themselves.  But  Hughes  had  orders  to 
shell,  and  did  so.  The  next  morning  the  guerillas  came 
out  and  reported  that  they  had  done  their  part  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  the  Japs,  and  that  the  chief  result  of  the 
shelling  was  the  destruction  of  a  warehouse  and  1200 
cases  of  beer.  This  caused  great  regret,  both  to  the 
guerillas  and  to  the  men  on  Hughes.  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jap  fleet,  and  while  they  \e  o  or  guard  duty 
off  southern  Leyte,  a  Jap  suicide  bomber  struck  Hughes 
directly  in  front  of  the  bridge  where  Alan  was  on  duty. 

He  was  not  injured,  but  the  entire  engine  room  was  blown 
out,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  twenty  dead  and  a  larger 
number  of  wounded.  Hughes  was  tower  to  Leyte  Beach  where 
the  Sea  Bees  fitted  her  with  a  couple  of  Diesel  engines 
from  the  beach,  and  limped  back  to  San  Francisco  for  a 
complete  engine  room  rebuilding. .. Then  was  assigned  to 
the  Aleution  Patrol,  working  out  of  Attu,  with  orders  to 
shell  the  installations  on  the  northern  Japanese  islands. 
There  they  took  the  surrender  of  the  northern  Japanese 
Fleet.  Hughes  was  de -commissioned  and  shortly  afterward 
met  a  guinea  pig  death  in  the  first  atomic  bomb  tests  at 
Bi k.ini . 

Roger  Jackson  Evans,  Jr.,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
seventh  division  artillery  in  Korea  in  1953“5^  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  merit  citation. 

Of  my  sister  Margaret’s  family,  George  Beatty  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  United  States  Army.  John  Critchlow, Jr . , 
was  lieutenant  commander  of  the  submarine  Grenadier  which 
harried  the  Japanese  coast  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Grenadier  was  lost  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  John's 
family  had  no  news  of  his  fate.  Then  the  Red  Cross  sent 
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word  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  a  Japanese  camp.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  John  was  carried  aboard  the  battleship 
Iowa  in  a  litter,,  with  all  hands  from  Admiral  down  piped 
to  attention.  Roger  Critchlow,  who  had  graduated  from 
The  Citadel,  was  a  lieutenant  in  Guam  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  While  there,  his  brother  John  was  flown  ashore 
from  the  Battleship  Iowa  and  was  able  to  see  him. 

Raphael  Benitez  who  had  graduated  from  Annapolis  in 
1939  was  a  commander,  captain  of  the  submarine  Cochino 
which  was  sunk  in  a  storm  in  the  Arctic,  off  the  coast 
of  Russia.  All  crew  members  were  saved.... He  is  now 
communications  officer  of  the  battleship  Iowa. 

*** 

Annie  Jackson  Evans  was  born  in  East  Boston, 

October  16,  1876.  She  graduated  from  Chelsea  High  School 
taught  science  and  mathematics  there  for  two  years  before 
she  entered  college,  and  for  two  years  after  graduation 
from  college.  She  entered  Radcliffs  in  1896  and  graduated 
in  three  years,  in  1899  with  an  A.B.  degree,  magna  cum 
laude,  but  preferred  to  be  listed  with  the  Class  of  19OO. 
When  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  installed  at  Radcliffe  a  few  years 
later,  she  was  elected  to  membership.  She  was  active  in 
English  writing  and  dramatics,  acted  in  several  Radcliffe 
operettas,  wrote  two  plays  which  were  produced  by  the 
Dramatic  Club,  and  was  captain  of  the  first  Radcliffe 
basketball  team.  Meanwhile  she  earned  all  her  college 
expenses.  She  has  always  maintained  close  contact  with 
her  class  and  college,  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Radcliffe  Club,  and  served  on  the  scholarship  committee 
to  provide  funds  for  girls  who  wished  to  enter  Radcliffe. 

In  Buffalo  she  won  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
pamphlet  on  Civil  Service  Reform.  In  Harrisburg  she  was 
active  in  the  WEDS  (Women  of  the  Educational  Department). 

In  Ridley  Park  she  was  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Woman's  Club,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
literature  committee  and  won  many  prizes  for  writing 
original  poetry  and  short  stories  in  the  competition  held 
by  the  Delaware  County  Association.  In  the  Ridley  Park 
Presbyterian  Church  she  held  many  offices  in  the  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Sewing  Circle.  For  many  years  she  taught 
the  Women's  Bible  Class,  and  founded  and  directed  the  Tower 
Forum,  an  association  of  the  younger  women.  Always  she  has 
been  active,  intelligent  and  cooperative  in  holding  up  her 
end  of  her  husband's  social  and  professional  responsibili¬ 
ties  . 


. 
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Owen  David  Evans  was  born  November  20 ,  1876  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio:  graduated  from  Rayen  High  School  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1896;  graduated  in  1900,  magna 
cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  with  an  A.B.  degree,  having 
meanwhile  earned  enough  extra  graduate  credits  to  be 
awarded  in  1901  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  History  and 
Political  Science. 


-*** 

Life  at  Harvard  from  1896  to  1900  was  a  rich  ex¬ 
perience.  In  Youngstown  all  social  activities  revolved 
about  the  church,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Before  I  went  to  college  I  had  never 
attended  a  dance,  and  had  seen  only  two  theatrical  per¬ 
formances,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Drummer  Boy  of 
Shiloh,  presented  by  the  G.A.R.  An  occasional  traveling 
evangelist  or  a  political  "orator"  provided  the  only 
types  of  public  speakihg. 


To  come  then  to  the  theatres,  the  concerts,  the 
museums  and  art  treasures  of  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Harvard  meant  entering  a  new  and  wonderful  world.  There 
was  personal  contact  with,  and  the  teaching  of  Edward 
Channing,  Albert  Bushnel  Hart,  George  Pierce  Baker, 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  Archie  Coolidge,  Munsterburg, 

Charles  Copeland  (Copey),  John  Fiske,  Paul  Hanus,  Dean 
Briggs,  Charles  W.  Elliot,  Barret  Wendell,  and  others. 

For  three  years  I  roomed  with  Lyman  Kenneth  Clark,  now 
Judge  Clark  of  Ayer,  Mass.  Our  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Hollis  Hall  was  facing  the  famous  Harvard  Pump,  and 
because  it  required  no  climbing  of  stairs  it  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  loafing  place  for  classmate^  by  day  and  by  night. 

Most  of  our  close  friends  were  in  the  debating  crowd,  and 
many  of  them  went  later  to  the  Law  School  and  became 
leaders  at  the  Bar  -  Walter  Collins  to  become  Mayor  of 
Boston  and  a  judge  of  the  Appellate  Court;  Murray  Seasongood 
to  remodel  the  city  government  ef  Cincinnati  and  become  an 
on l  :•  land  1  ng  1  endup  ot*  the  Ohio  Bar;  Louis  Wyman  to  dis- 


Lingu’.shed  service  in  Now  Hampshire,  like  Alfred  Benesch  in 

in  Idaho;  Reginald  Bolling  to 
New  York  Central,  then  to 


Cleveland  and  Ernest  Sargeant 
become  general  counsel  of  the 
head  the  aviation  section  in  the  first  World  War,  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  first  casualties,  and  to  have  his  name 
preserved  at  Bolling  Air  Field  in  Washington;  Paul  Sachs 
to  become  Professor  of  Fine  Apts  at  Harvard;  his  cousin 
Ernest  Sachs  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  brain  surgeons; 
and  Henry  Bowers  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  great 
banking  firm  of  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company. 
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During  my  junior  year  the  members  of  jny  fraternity. 
Delta  Upsilon,  produced  the  first  of  the  notable  revivals 
of  Elizabethan  comedies,  which  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  attracted  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  was  second  lady  in ' the  first  play.  Hie  Shoemaker's 
Holiday.  Other  members  of  the  cast  were  Walter  Arensburg 
who  a  few  years  ago  presented  his  priceless  collection  of 
paintings  to  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum;  Iran;.  Sj  aonds  who 
became  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  war  correspondents  of 
World  W ar  I;  William  Chadbourne,  New  York  lawyer  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  election  of  Thomas  D ewey  to  the 
governorship  of  New  York;  Winfield  Shaw,  long  a  top  execu- ' 
tive  of  the  W.H.  McElwain  Shoe  Co.;  Alan  R.  Campbell  who 
had  been  in  the  class  ahead  of  mine  in  Rayen  High  School 
and  became  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York.  The  list  of 
the  names  of  friends  and  classmates  is  too  long  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  here.  The  friendships  still  endure  and  are  renewed 
at  class  reunions  every  five  years.  I  have  not  missed  one 
in  more  than  fifty  years. 


During  my  senior  year  we  organized  the  Ten  O'clock 
Club,  composed  of  ten  Harvard  men  and  ten  Radcliffe  girls. 

The  club  was  so  named  because  all  meetings  must  adjourn  at 
ten  o'clock.  We  had  dances,  canoeing  parties  and  meetings 
at  the  homes  and  rooms  of  our  members.  We  had  to  obtain 
special  permission  to  have  girls  in  our  rooms  at  college, 
but  the  permission  was  never  refused.  The  only  by-law  of 
the  club  was  that  there  should  be  no  "spooning",  the  only 
officers  were  the  Grand  Mixe^  and  the  secretary.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  Mixer  arranged  two  rows,  boys  facing  girls  and 
spun  his  mixer,  which  was  a  circle  of  cardboard  with  ten 
segments,  spinning  on  top  of  another  smaller  similar  circle, 
with  boys'  names  on  one  circle  and  girls'  names  on  the  other. 
When  the  spinning  stopped,  the  names  faxing  one  another  were 
read  and  that  determined  which  boy  should  take  which  girl 
home  and  escort  her  to  the  next  meeting. 


The  secretary,  who  was  "Jack"  to  all  her  friends  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  of  t  lie  Inst  meeting,  which  was  always  witty 
and  interesting  but  truthful  only  in  spots.  This  report  was 
beautifully  Inscribed  in  a  crimson  morocca  covered  book. 

The  college  authorities  were  making  a  collection  of  pictures, 
papers,  etc.,  which  would  describe  various  phases  of  college 
life,  this  to  be  sealed  in  a  lead  casket  and  lie  in  the  vaults 
of  the  college  library  for  fifty  years.  Some  of  them  got 
wind  of  the  record  book  of  the  Ten  O'clock  Club  and  commandeerec 
it  for  interment  in  the  lead  casket.  But  I  never  heard,  after 
fifty  years,  that  the  casket  had  been  opened.  There  must  have 
been  a  weak  spot  in  the  "No  Spooning"  by-law  because  in  due 
time  I  married  Jack,  Dan  Trefethen  married  Anna  Annable,  and 
Percy  Atherton  marrie.  Touise  Valpey. 


•:i  c'4".L:  Ir.TB  a  i£ii\  ii-.itif 
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Ours  was  the  first  marriage  and  our  wedding  gift  from 
the  members  of  the  club  was  a  beautiful  French  clock  which 
still  marks  time  for  us,  on  which  the  figure  10  was  inscribed 
in  gold  paint.  And  for  years  afterwards,  whenever  former 
club  members  married,  their  wedding  gift  was  a  French  clock 
with  the  figure  10  in  gold. 


From  1900  to  1905  I  taught  in  Nichols  School,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  boys’  preparatory  school  sending  boys  chiefly  to 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale.  In  1905  I  left  Buffalo,  taught 
for  a  couple  of  months  in  Rindge  Manual  Training  School  in 
Cambridge,  and  then  entered  the  Boston  Public  Schools  as  sub¬ 
master  of  the  Bennett  elementary  district.  r'  0  ~  later 
I  became  head  of  the  department  of  Science  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.  In  1914  I  was  made  headmaster  of  the  Boston 
Continuation  School,  meanwhile  having  been  teacher  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  several  evening  high  schools,  and  having  had  super¬ 
vision  of  the  purchase  of  all  science  supplies  for  the  Boston 
High  Schools. 

In  1917  and  again  in  1918  I  was  detached  to  organize 
the  training  for  shipyard  employees  of  all  shipyards  east  of 
Chicago ;  the  training  center  was  at  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
which  eventually  trained  a  half  million  men  for  war  service 
in  shipyards.  In  the  summer  of  1918  I  started  to  install 
similar  training  for  munitions  workers  in  the  Philadelphia 
ordnance  district,  but  the  end  of  the  war  stopped  this  before 
anything  of  great  value  was  established. 


In  1920  I  was  invited  to  join  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Education  as  assistant  director  of  vocational 
education  in  charge  of  Continuation  Schools .  At  various 
times  from  1914  to  1924  I  was  retained  for  periods  as  in¬ 
structor  in  vocational  teacher  training  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
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University  of  Pittsburg,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
van  la  State  College,  and  Teachers  College  at  Columbia,  and 
meanwhile  was  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  was  editor  of  the  continuation 
school  section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Magazine.  In  1924 
I  joined  the  National  Transportation  Institute  at  Washington, 
D.C.  to  prepare  instruction  material  for  vocational  guidance 
of  prospective  young  workers. 


Early  in  1925  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  dej 
sired  a  survey  to  determine  whether  they  should  shift  the 
emphasis  of  their  financial  help  from  public  libraries  to  the 
encouragement  of  adult  education.  In  this  survey  I  was 


assigned  the  field  of  education  for  young  workers.  This 
section  report  was  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in 
1925  under  the  title  "Educational  Opportunities  for  Young 
Workers",  and  for  some  years  w as  used  as  a  supplementary 
text  book  in  college  vocational  education  classes.  As  a 
result  of  the  influence  and  financial  help  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  there  followed  the  great  expansion  of  adult 
education  in  the  United  States. 

*  -K-  * 


In  1925  came  an  invitation  to  come  to  Girard  College 
in  Philadelphia  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical 
School.  So  we  moved  to  Ridley  Park  and  engaged  in  many 
happy  and  satisfactory  years  of  work  in  Girard  College  and 
life  in  Ridley  Park.  There  was  membership  in  Bethesda 
Lodge,  A.F.  &  A.M.  dating  from  days  in  Boston,  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Harrisburg  Consistory.  There  was  some  work  as 
a  post  warden  for  civilian  defense  during  the  war,  a  term 
as  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Ridley  Park,  experience  as 
a  charter  member  of  the  Ridley  Park  University  Club,  and 
getting  the  children  through  college. 

Roger  had  rowed  on  the  M.I.T.  crew  for  four  years, 
David  has  been  president  of  his  fraternity  at  Harvard 
and  on  the  wrestling  team.  Dan  rowed  four  years  on  the 
Pennsylvania  crew,  Alan  wrote  a  good  bit  of  music  for  a 
couple  of  Pi  Eta  plays  at  Harvard.  Barbara,  both  in 
college  and  afterwards  in  the  business  world  was  summed 
up  by  one  of  her  contemporaries,  "Brilliant  and  gallant". 
Janet,  although  she  usually  reflected  the  staid  ah" ' sphere 
of  Quaker  Swarthmore,  flared  into  ml  lit  a  .  t  a 

protagonist  against  social  distinctions  in  the  selection 
of  girls  for  membership  in  sororities,  although  she  her¬ 
self  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Mu.  Soon  after  this,  sororities 
were  discontinued  at  Swarthmore. 


When  the  time  for  the 
I  was  transferred  from  the 
executive  secretary  for  the 


great  Girard  Centennial  approached 
Mechanical  School  in  19^7  and  made 
centennial  celebration  of  1948. 
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This  was  a  great  success  and  after  it  had  been  duly  chronicled 
in  a  permanent  report,  I  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
City  Trusts,  and  was  placed  on  retirement.  So  ended  almost 
fifty  years  of  teaching  and  school  administration. 


. 
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Ear  ly  in  my  work  as  a  teacher  I  was  i  ap. res  see.  by  the 
great  gap  which  existed  betv:een  the  content 'and  methods  of 
school  instruction  and  the  needs  of  young  people  who  must 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  life.  So,  as  my  ancestors  had 
been  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  middle-west,  I  be¬ 
came  a  pioneer  in  education  in  an  endeavor  to  do  something 
to  bridge  that  gap . 

The  first  opportunity  came  v/ith  the  entabJ  ishment , 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association,  of  classes  to  train  young  men  m  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  leather  industry,  in  1912.  This  was 
almost  the  first  instance  of  part-time  education  in  the 
United  States  and  was  very  successful. 


Two  years  later  I  was  made  head-master  of  the  Boston 
Continuation  School,  designed  to  guide  young  workers  in 
their  entry  to  employment.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  real  vocational  education  in  this  country. 

Close  association  with  such  men  as  Frank  Thompson  the  virile 
founder  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  later  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools;  Robert  0.  Small, 
deputy  commissioner  of  vocational  education  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education;  Charles  Allen,  the 
father  of  effective  vocational  teacher  training:  David 
Snedden,  state  superintendent  of  Massachusetts  Schools, 
and  later  professor  of  vocational  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia;  Robert  Cooley,  dynamic  director  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Milwaukee;  Louis  Wilson,  competent  direc¬ 
tor  of  vocational  education  for  the  stare  of  New  York;  Charles 
Prosser  who  was  invited  by  the  committees  of  Congress  to  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  structure  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  later  was 
head  of  Dunwoodie  Institute  in  Minneapolis;  J.  C.  Wright, 
director  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  and 
other  leaders  .in  the  American  Association  for  Vocational 
Education;  this  provided  an  inspiration  and  a  conviction  that 
we  were  on  the  right  track.  When  we  were  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  organizing  training  for1  shipyard  workers  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  1  there  were  not-  more  than  a  dozen  real 
vocational  schools  in  the  United  States.  We  screened  them  to 
secure  twelve  men  capable  of  carrying,  on  the  training  needed. 
We  did  not  try  to  teach  ship-builders  how  to  build  ships.  We 
taught  them  how  to  teach.  Specifically  they  succeeded  by 
proper  teaching  methods,  in  reducing  the  time  consumed  be¬ 
tween  the  employment  office  and  the  attaining  of  full  ability 
on  a  riveting  gang,  for  instance,  from  three  weeks  to  eleven 
days .  And  by  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  trained  a  half 
million  men. 


At  the  advene  of  World  War  II  there  were  twenty-five 
hundred  fine  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
result  of  Federal  Aid  ender  the  Smith -Hughes  Act,  and  a  corps 
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of  sixty-five  thousand  competent  teachers  to  do  the  train¬ 
ing  in  the  schools.  They  trained  between  five  and  six 
million  workers. 


In  1925 ,  under  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  I  had  my 
share  in  another  field  of  pioneer  education  -  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  program  of  adult  education  which  was  nation  wide. 

Critics  have  said  that  this  kind  of  education 
philosophy  is  pragmatic.  Of  course  it  is  pragmatic.  But, 
it  works . 


So  I  am  much  disturbed  by  the  spread,  and  the  failure, 
of  so-called  progressive  education  in  recent  years.  Perhaps 
John  Dewey  could  use  his  methods  of  progressive  education  in 
a  class  room  and  succeed  with  them.  But  John  Dewey,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  did  so.  During  recent  decades  thousands  of 
immature  teachers  have  been  exposed  to  his  theories.  They 
received  a  vague  idea  of  what  he  meant,  guessed  at  half  and 
then  multiplied,  not  as  John  Fiske  said,  by  two,  but  by  ten, 
then  returned  to  their  class  rooms  and  did  a  very  poor  job. 
In  consequence,  their  pupils  in  vast  numbers  do  net  learn  to 
read,  to  write,  to  think,  or  to  extract  the  meaning  from  a 
simple  printed  paragraph.  Nor  do  they  learn  proper  behavior 
towards  their  class-mates  in  school  or  towards  their  fellows 
in  employment  or  in  society. 


In  the  course  of  my  work  I  have  interviewed  hundreds 
of  employers,  asking  what  they  most  desired  in  school 
graduates.  The  vast  majority  of  the  replies  agreed;  - 
Have  them  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing 
and  simple  mathematics,  and  the  habits  and  attitudes  needed  to 
be  good  citizens  in  employment  and  society.  Progressive  educa 
tion  has  failed  lamentably  in  all  these  items.  When  my 
faculty  at  Girard  College  asked  me  what  basis  they  should  use 
in  estimating  the  grades  of  their  pupils,  my  reply  was,  to 
allow  twenty  percent  for  native  ability,  a  quality  derived 
from  heredity,  which  teachers  can  change  very  little;  twenty 
percent  for  effective  response  and  progress  in  converting 
instruction  into  skill  and  power;  and  sixty  percent  in  the 
development  of  desirable  habits  and  attitudes,  the  field  in 
which  the  personality  and  ability  of  the  teacher  cam  most, 
effectively  register  results.  These  items  are  such  as 
politeness,  perseverance,  friendliness  and  courtesy  of  voice 
and  manner  toward  fellow  workers,  close  attention  to  instruc¬ 
tions  and  sturdy  determination  in  following  them,  the  grit 
to  stay  with  a  project  until  it  is  finished,  and  finished 
properly. 


e'.rt'?! 


Dewey  was  right  in  seeking  to  correct  -the  short¬ 
comings  of  our  schools  in  which  the  curriculum  and  methods 
were  too  much  directed  by  narrow  traditions.  But  his 
followers  have  swung  the  pendulum  much  too  far  in  the 
ocher  direction.  From  an  experience  of  almost  fifty  years 
of  success  in  teaching,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  mis¬ 
guided  teachers  in  the  class  room,  and  child  psychologists 
through  the  unproved  doctrines  which  many  of  them  have  sold 
to  young  parents,  have  wrought  a  grave  mischief  Qn  the 
quality  of  the  training  of  children  in  the  schools  and  homes 
of  the  American  people. 


. 
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This  record  should  not  close  without  some  account 
of  our  summers  on  the  Maine  Coast.  In  1907'  we  rented  a 
cottage  at  Friendship,  Maine,  about  sixty-five  miles  be¬ 
yond  Portland.  In  1910  we  bought  a  cottage  which  is 
perched  on  the  rocky  shore  and  nestles  back  into  the 
spruce  forest.  The  cottage  expanded  as  the  children 
grew  and  for  forty-five  years  it  has  been  a  beloved 
summer  .refuge  for  children  and  grandchildren.  The  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  on  the  water,  swimming,  fishing,  rowing, 
sailing  and  having  motor  boat  picnics  on  the  many  islands 
off  that  picturesque  shore.  Some  of  the  grandchildren 
have  not  missed  one  summer  at  the  cottage  since  they  were 
born . 


Coming  from  ancestors .who,  on  the  one  side,  were 
among  the  first  settlers'  on  the  New  England  Coast,  and 
on  the  other  side  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Ohio, 
it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  find  one  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  .satisfactions  of  life  in  our  summer  cottage  in  a 
small  fishing  village  on  the  Maine  Coast. 
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The  log  cabin  at  Palmyra ,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  in 
-which  my  grandparents,  Owen  D.  Jones  and  Elizabeth  Jones, 
ived  during  the  first  year  after  their  marriage,  and  in 
which  my  mother  Elizabeth  Jones  Evans  was  born,  February  22, 
Iv'oi.  Her  younger  brother  Daniel  John  Jones  made  a  scale 
model  of  the  cabin  which  has  been  lost.  Fortunately  her 
younger  sister  Alice  Jones  Hamilton  had  made  an  oil  painting 
of  the  model,  from  which  the  photograph  above  was  reproduced. 
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Ihe  old  Jackson  House  at  Portsmouth,,  N.  H.  was  built 
by  John  Jackson  in  l6o4.  His  son  Richard  may  have  made  some 
addition  to  the  house.  It  w as  occupied  continuously  by  nine 
generations  oi  Jacksons  until  1924  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
oociety  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities'. 
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THE  JACKSON  GENEALOGY 
BY 

ANNIE  JACKSON  EVANS 


A  tourist  driving  north  on  the  New  Hampshire  Throughway 
who  stops  between  the  last  overpass  and  the  toll  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bridge  over  the  Piscataqua,  and  looks  to  his 
right,  can  see  the  roof  of  the  old  Jackson  House  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  hundred  yards.  And  if  he  goes  back  a 
short  distance  to  the  highway  exit  he  can  easily  find  the 
house  and  visit  it.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in 
Portsmouth. 

John  -1-  Jackson  (l6l6-l 666)  came  to  Portsmouth  from 
Devonshire ,  England,  with  his  sons  Richard,  John  Junior  and 
Thomas.  Undoubtedly  they  promptly  received  grants  of  land, 
but  in  the  allotment  of  land  in  1660  John  was  allowed  86 
acres,  Richard  30  acres,  Thomas  37  acres,  and  John  Junior 
13  acres  on  Christian  Shore. 


There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  built  "the 
mansion".  Probably  John  built  it  between  l660  and  1664,  and 
when  Richard  inherited  in  1667  he  extended  the  rear  roof  and 
added  the  kitchen  shed  at  the  rear.  Certainly  John  owned  it 
when  he  died.  John,  whose  wife  was  named  Joane,  left  no  will, 
and  the  court  ordered  (Court  Rec .  June  25,  1667  in  Deeds, 

Vol.  2,  p.  130b)  that  "the  widow  Joane  shall  have  the  'whole 
estate  in  her  hand  during  her  life."  After  her  decease 
Richard  'was  to  have  "the  house  and  land  at  heme". 


Richard  -2-  ( 1637-1700)  left  the  house  to  his  oldest  son 
John,  but  John  had  died'  in  1690,  so  the  next  brother, 
Nathaniel,  bought  the  house  from  John's  widow . 


Nathaniel  -3- 


( 1630-1713)  left  it  to  his  son  Nathaniel. 


Nathaniel  -4- 
Frob.  Ct.  V.23,  P 


(I702-17o9)  left  it  to  his  son  Nathaniel. 

320). 


Nathaniel  -5-  (1737-1810)  left  it  to  his  son  Nathaniel. 
(Prob.  Ct.  V.  39,  P.  292). 

Nathaniel  -6-  (1764-1824)  left  it  to  his  nephew 
Nathaniel,  son  of  his  brother  Benjamin.  (Prob.  Ct.  V.  48, 

P.  57). 
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Nathaniel  -7-  ( 1809- 1898)  left  it  to  his  grandson, 
Nathaniel,  after  a  life  tenure  to  his  daughter  Mary  E.  Jackson 
She  died  in  1899-  This  grandson's  father,  who  was  Nathaniel 
-8-,  died  in  1876. 


Nathaniel  -9-  ( 1860-1932)  after  1899  occupied  the  house 


for  several  years, 
into  disrepair. 


then  rented  it  to  tenants  and  let  it  fall 


The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities,  in  its  bulletin  of  July  1924,  stated  that  having 
$1400  on  hand  they  secured  an  option  on  the  house  in  the 
autumn  of  1923:.  and  receiving  further  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$4,000,  purchased  the  house  and  the  surrounding  land  from 
Nathaniel  in  1924.  The  bulletin  stated  that  at  that  time 
Nathaniel  was  living  in  the  house  next  door.  For  several 
years  no  repairs  were  made,  but  in  recent  years  extensive 
interior  repairs  were  made,  some  furniture  of  colonial  times 


was  installed, 
condition . 


and  the  house  and 


ground: 


are  now  in  worthy 


Descendents  of  Richard  and  John  Junior  in  general  lived 
in  the  north  end  of  Portsmouth  on  or  near  Christian  Shore; 
belonged  to  the  North  Church,  and  were  buried  in  North  Church 


Cemetery.  Descendents  of  Thomas  in  general  lived  in  the  south 
end  of  Portsmouth  (Newcastle) .  After  the  church  was  divided 
in  1713 ^  in  general  they  belonged  to  the  South  Church,  and 


were  buried  in 
Cemetery. 


South  Church  Cemetery  or  in  Point  of  Graves 


THE  RICHARD  JACKSON  BRANCH 


JOHN  -1-  JACKSON  (l6l6  to  November  or  December  1666) 
wife  Joane,  mentioned  in  1660  and  1667  was  living  in  1672. 
Their  sons  were  Richard,  John  Junior,  and  Thomas. 


Hi: 


i'{ JCUAliP  -0-  JACKSON  (1637-1700 )  (John  1,)  married  Joane  or 
Jone  Seward  who  was  living  May  6,  1672  and  probably  died  in  1079. 
Their  children  were:  -  John  3^  Nathaniel  3 3  who  on  January  6, 

1700  bought  the  house  and  homestead  from  his  brother  John's  widoi 
and  her  husband  Roger  Swain.  (Prob.  5-415-U  52.)  Samuel  3 3  mar 
ried  October  12,  1689  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Melcher. 

1708  Samuel  was  dead  and  Mary  was  Mary  Mann. 


Before 


NATHANIEL  -3-  JACKSON  (1688-1713)  (Richard  2,  John  1,) 
married  May  14,  1694  to  Margaret  Ellins.  Estate  administered  in 
1715:,  Margaret  taxed  as  a  widov;  in  1713.  Children  were:  ~ 
Nathaniel  4,  born  October  26,  1702.  Joshua  4,  born  April  6, 
1704.  John  4,  born  December  11,  1707.  Samuel  4,  born  1709  died 
1758. 
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NATHANIEL  -4-  JACKSON  ( 1702-1769)  (Nathaniel  3,  Richard  2, 
John  1,)  a  cordwainer,  that  is,  a  tanner,  married  March  2,  1727 
to  Sarah  Hill.  Will  made  July  5^  1769,  proved  June  26,  1776. 
(Prob.  Ct.  V.  23,  P.  320).  Children  were :  -  Margaret  5,  wile 
of  Clement  March.  Susannah  5,  wife  of  Benjamin  Moses,  Sarah  5, 
Remick.  Nathaniel  5,  who  inherited  the  house  subject  to  a 
charge  of  maintenance  of  his  uncle  John. 

SAMUEL  -4-  JACKSON  (March  1710-May  1758)  (Nathaniel  3, 
Richard  2,  John  1.)  a  joiner,  married  January  11,  1732  to 
Mary  Hill  of  Kittery,  his  brother  Nathaniel  4,  had  married  her 
sister  Sarah  Hill.  Children,  all  living  in  1758  were:- 
Joseph  5,  Nathaniel  5,  Samuel  5,  Thomas  5,  Richard  5,  Mary  5. 

He  married,  second,  -  Moore,  and  had  children:  -  Jonathan  5, 

Elizabeth  5,  Margaret  5,  Sarah  5. 

NATHANIEL  -5-  JACKSON  ( 1737-1810 )  (Nathaniel  4,  Nathaniel 
3,  Richard  2,  John  l)  married  about  17o0,  died  February  22, 
lolO.  Katherine,  his  wife  was  born  about  1740,  died  March  29, 
1799*  His  will  (Prob.  Ct .  V.  39,  P.  292)  was  administered  by 
his  sons,  Nathaniel  6,  a  tanner,  Benjamin  6,  a  saddler,  and 
his  daughter  Margaret’s  husband,  John  March,  a  saddler.  "The 
mansion"  was  left  to  Nathaniel. 


NATHANIEL  -6-  JACKSON  ( 1764-1824).  (Nathaniel  _ 

4,  Nathaniel  3,  Richard  2.  John  l)  died  August  24,  lS24. 
will,  dated  August  6,  1824,  was  executed  finally  May  21, 
by  Elisha  Hill.  (Prob.  Ct.  V.  48,  P.  57).  Evidently  he 
no  children.  His  will  is  detailed  and  fills  three  great 
pages.  His  brother  Benjamin  6,  to  receive  7 100  a  year 
and  with  his  family  to  share  the  occupancy  of  the  house 
life,  to  hold  the  title  of  the  house  in  trust  for  his  s 
Nathaniel,  then  fifteen  years  old,  until  his  son  became 


5,  Nathaniel 
His 
1827 
left 
folio 
r  life 
for 


f  o^ 


of 


BENJAMIN  -6-  JACKSON  (1768-1832)  (Nathaniel  5,  Nathaniel 
4,  Nathaniel  3.»  Richard  2,  John  l)  Under  his  brother  Nathaniel’s 
will,  Benjamin’s  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Catherine,  and  Mary, 
were  all  named  as  Jackson  and  received  $400  each.  Catherine 
signed  for  herself  and  Benjamin  signed  as  guardian  for  Margaret 
and  Mary.  On  November  11,  1817  were  admitted  to  membership  in 
North  Church  these* children  of  Benjamin  Jackson  and  wife:- 
Catherine  Jackson?  Nathanie]  Jackson,  Margar  t  March,  and  Mary 
Treadwell.  In  the  Portsmouth  Directory  of  1821  and  x827 
Benjamin  was  listed  as  a  farmer  living  at  Jackson  Lane.  This 
is  curious  because  Jackson  Lane  is  some  distance  from  Jackson 
Hill  where  the  mansion  was  located.  In  183^  was  listed  the 
widow  of  Benjamin,  same  address.  In  1339  neither  was  listed, 
but  Catherine  Jackson,  dressmaker,  was  at  42  Congress  Street, 
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in  1851  at  12  School  Street ,  and  from  1856  to  1875  at  11 
School  Street.  She  died  January  1,  1892. 

MARGARET  -6-  Jackson  the  sister  of  Nathaniel  and 
Benjamin,  was  the  widow  of  John  March,  one  executor  of  the 
will  of  Nathaniel  5.  Their  children  were:  -  Nathaniel  Jackson 
March  who  inherited  a  house  on  Christian  Shore,  Mary,  Catherine 
and  Elizabeth,  and  a  son,  John  -7-  March,  deceased  in  1824. 


JOHN  -7-  MARCH  left  a  widow,  Martha  P.  March,  and  children, 
all  minors  in  1827.  They  were:  -  Albert,  Martha,  John  S., 

Sarah  J.,  Helen  and  Catherine.  They  received  $1000  each  for 
maintenance  and  education  under  the  will  of  Nathaniel  6. 


JOSHUA  -4-  JACKSON  (Nathaniel  3,  Richard  2,  John  l)  was 
born  1704,  married  November  25,  I  ,'28  to  Patience  Hunking. 

She  was  his  wife  August  8,  1752.  Land  was  bought  from  his 

estate  in  1769‘  19-16376 

NATHANIEL  - 7 -  JACKSON  (Benjamin  6,  Nathaniel  5,  Nathaniel 
4,  Nathaniel  3,  Richard  2,  John  l)  born  January  1809,  die  1 
October  26,  1898.  (North  Cemetery  stone).  His  wife,  Mary 
born  1816,  died  November  25,  1877,  aged  61  y:.a.a.  (North 
Cemetery  stone.)  His  will,  dated  January  12,  1894,  probated 
November  3,  1898  (Prob.  Ct.  V.  207  P.  457)  left  considerable 
property.  His  son  Nathaniel  8,  wife  Annie,  had  died  June  22, 
1876.  (City  Clerk  record)  and  was  listed  in  Portsmouth 
Directories  from  1867  through  1875  as  Nathaniel  Junior,  living 

Nathaniel  9,  who  wa 


at  3  Jackson  Hill 
ing  in  Manchester 
Nathaniel  7,  left 
for  her  life  time 
as  housekeeper  at 
at  that  time,  in 


Street.  Their  son,  Nathaniel  9,  who  was  liv- 
at  the  time,  inherited  the  mansion  later, 
the  mansion  to  his  daughter,  Mary  E.  Jackson, 
In  1897  and  1899  Mary  E.  Jackson  is  listed 
5  Northwest  Street,  but  not  afterward.  So 
accordance  with  his  grandfather's  will, 

Nathaniel  7,  also  left  an 
Jackson,  and  money  to  his 
and  to  his  granddaughter 
Hampshire . 


Nathaniel  9,  inherited  the  mansion, 
annuity  to  his  sister  Mary  Treadwell 
son  William  E.  Jackson  of  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Chadwick  of  Henniker,  New 


NATHANIEL  -9-  JACKSON  (Nathaniel  8,  Nathaniel  7,  Benjamin 
6,  Nathaniel  5,  Nathaniel  4,  Nathaniel  3,  Richard  2,  John  l) 
had  a  wife  Claribel.  Since  his  father  was  born  in  1837  (City 
Clerk  record)  he  was  probably  born  about  i860.  Number  3  Jacksoi 
Hill  Street  and  Number  5  are  named  in  successive  wills.  About 
1879  Jackson  Hill  Street  was  renamed  Northwest  Street,  and  in 
1910  the  house  numbers  were  changed.  At  that  time  Annie,  mothei 
of  Nathaniel  9,  lived  at  3  Northwest  Street  and  Nathaniel , 
lived  at  5  Northwest.  In  1910  the  street  had  be  u  vow  .  Ted. 


r«r  bJ }'!.)  *r  ~ 


avca.  it  J  g  4  1 


> 
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No.  5  became  No.  74  Northwest.  Ira  Brown,  evidently  a  tenant 
of  Nathaniel  in  1901  is  at  5  Northwest.  In  1910  after  the  re¬ 
numbering  Ira  Brown  is  at  5  Northwest  and  th^n  at  76  Northwest. 
In  1912  No.  76  is  listed  under  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown  and  in  1916 
at  76  Northwest  are  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown  and  Frank  0.  Brown  but 
in  1918  these  two  are  at  73  Northwest.  In  1920  at  No.  76  are 
Nathaniel  Jackson  and  wife  Claribel,  and  also  Frank  B.  Hanson, 
and  through  1925.  But  in  1926  Nathaniel  (wife  Claribel)  are 
listed  as  removed  to  Manchester,  and  Frank  B.  Hanson  is  occupy¬ 
ing  No.  76.  In  1^31  No.  74  Northwest  is  listed  as  "the  Richard 
Jackson  Home".  The  Manchester  Directories  of  1925  and  through 
1932  list  Nathaniel  Jackson  as  owner  and  resident  at  No.  1000 
Auburn  Street.  After  that  date  his  name  does  not  appear. 
Evidently  he  died  in  1932  or  1933. 

The  name  of  Waldo  P.  Jackson,  said  to  be  an  adopted  son  of 
Nathaniel  appears  at  1000  Auburn  Street  as  a  student  in  1926 
and  continues  through  1932,  then  at  various  other  Manchester 
addresses  through  1948. 

So  ends  the  line  of  Richard  Jackson  and  his  direct 
descendents  who  inherited  the  old  Jackson  House  for  nine  genera¬ 
tions  and  almost  three  hundred  years.  But  another  branch  of  the 
Richard  line  is  still  going  strong. 

HERE  BEGINS  OUR  BRANCH  OF  THE  JACKSON  FAMILY 

JOHN  -3-  JACKSON  (Richard  2,  John  l)  mariner,  was  born 
1657 ,  died  January  26,  1S9O.  His  will  was  dated  January  24, 
1696,  proved  February  28,  1690.  (Deeds,  V.  5  P.  65  and  Prob. 

Ct.  V.  10,  P.  111.)  Gravestone  still  standing.  Married 
Margaret  Clark,  who  survived  with  an  infant  son,  John  and 
married,  second,  Philip  White,  and  third,  about  1700,  Roger 
Swain.  They  sold  the  mansion  to  John's  brother,  Nathaniel  3* 
on  January  6,  1700.  (Prob.  5  -  4 15  -  U.52).  This  bears  out 
the  statement  m,v  father  frequently  made,  that  the  old  house 
was  Inherited  by  a  line  of  cousins. 

JOHN  -4-  JACKSON  (John  3,  Richard  2,  John  1.)  was  born 
about  1689.  Ida  M.  Robinson  says.  Items  of  Ancestry,  that 
he  had  a  grandson,  Richard  6.  The  name  of  his  son  is  not 
known,  but  because  of  the  continuity  of  the  name  Richard  in 
subsequent  generations,  to  fill  this  gap,  I  have  arbitrarily 
called  him  Richard  5. 
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RICHARD  -6-  J 1CK30N  (Richard  5,  John  4,  John  3, 

Richard  2,  John  1.)  was  born  about  1738.  Married  Esther  who 
was  born  in  1739^  died  December  2,  1828  aged  89  years. 

Children  (North  Church  record)  were:  -  Clement,  baptised 
January  12,  1766.  Richard,  baptised  January  24,  1770. 

Supply,  baptised  May  24,  1772,  died  October  19,  1793.  Esther, 
baptised  August  4,  1774,  died  September  8,  1864 ,  married 
Joseph  Akerman  who  was  born  December  1768  and  died  November 
1835.  William,  baptised  November  1778.  Lydia,  baptised 
February  28,  1780.  Daniel,  baptised  November  3,  1782.  The 
recurrence  of  these  names  in  later  generations  is  interest¬ 
ing:  -  Richard,  Daniel,  Supply,  William.  My  grandfather  was 
Richard,  his  brother  was  William  and  had  sons  Charles  Edward 
and  Supply  Ham,  and  George.  My  uncles  were  Daniel  and  Gilman 
Dearborn  who  had  a  son  George.  My  father  was  William  Edward. 

The  girls'  lovely  names,  Esther  and  Lydia,  were  not  repeated 
in  my  family.  This  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  ‘co  some  of  my 
grandchildren . 

RICHARD  -7-  JACKSON  (Richard  6,  Richard  5,  John  4,  John  3, 
Richard  2,  John  1.)  was  born  January  1770,  married  Hannah  Seward, 
and  had  sons,  William,  born  about  1800  and  Richard,  born 
November  1803.  (Portsmouth  City  Clerk  record).  Richard  prob¬ 
ably  lived  at  Jackson  Lane,  and  died  probably  about  1820.  The 
Portsmouth  Directory  liscs  the  widow  of  Richard  Jackson  at 
Jackson  Lane  in  1821  and  1827  but  not  in  1834.  Evidently  she 
died  and  the  son  William  8,  was  granted  administrative  rights 
for  the  estate  of  his  father  Richard  Jackson  who  lied  died 
intestate.  (Court  Order,  July  12,  1836,  Docket  13202)  Bond 
dated  September  13,  1836."  George  Dennet,  Joseph  Dodge,  and 
Gilman  Dearborn  may  be  anoointed  appraisers'1  (Prob.  Ct. 

V.  6l,  P.  185). 


On  June 
record) . 


WILLIAM  -8-  JACKSON  (Richard  7,  Richard  6,  Richard  5, 
John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2,  John  1.)  was  born  about  l800. 

1823  married  Lucre tia  Mugridge  (North  Church 
North  Church  records  list  the  death  of  his 
sons,  Charles  Edward  aged  about  five,  of  putrid  fever,  on 
March  27,  1833  and  of  Supply  Ham  aged  about  two,  of  scarlet 


The 


fever,  on  April  15,  1833.  William 
Directories,  a  joiner,  in  1821  and 
at  Slaughter  House  Lane,  in  1851  a 
In  1856  appears  the  name  of  George 
a  joiner,  at  5  Dearborn,  where  his 
1914  when  his  death  is  listed. 


is  listed  in  Portsmouth 
1834  at  Ham  Street  and 
carpenter  at  5  Dearborn. 
Jackson,  evidently  a  son, 
name  remains  listed  until 


. 
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RICHARD  -8-  JACKSON  (Richard  7 ,  Richard  6,  Richard  5, 

John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2,  John  1.)  was  born  November  1803 
(City  Clerk  record),  died  March  6,  1863,  married  1831  to 
Martha  J.  Wendell  who  was  born  October  1805  and  died  April 
29,  1849.  Their  children  were:  -  Jane  who  died  in  1833  when 
one  year  old  (North  gravestone).  Daniel,  born  1834.  Gilman 
Dearborn  born  1836.  William  Edward  born  1838.  Anne  born 
1840.  Their  tombstone  in  North  Cemetery  is  inscribed:  - 
Richard  Jackson  died  March  6,  1863  aged  55-9.  Martha  J. 
his  wife,  died  April  29.,  1849,  aged  43-6.  This  stone  erected 
by  Dan'l  and  Gilman  Jackson.  Directly  along  side  is  a  stone, - 
Jane,  daugh-r  ■’  of  Richard  and -Martha  J.  died  August  13,  1833 
aged  1  year. 

Enlarged  photographs  in  walnut  frames  of  my  great  grand¬ 
mother  Hannah  Seward  and  of  my  grandmother  Martha  Wendell  were 
in  our  home.  My  nephew  Stuart  Jackson  Hayes  remembers  that 
later  his  mother,  my  sister  .Eva,  had  them  and  gave  them  to 
some  Society,  the  name  of  which  is  not  now  remembered.  So 
we  no  longer  have  them,  much  though  we  would  prize  them 
today . 


WILLIAM  -9-  EDWARD  JACKSON  (Richard  8,  Richard  7, 

Richard  6,  Richard  5,  John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2,  John  1.) 
was  born  October  3*  1838,  died  May  11,  1894.  On  June  12, 

1865  married  Sophia  Agatha  Somers,  'born  Dec.  3,  1844,  died 
February  7 >  1897.  Children  were:  -  Edward  Sumner,  born 
May  6,  186 6.  Sophia  Evelyn,  born  February  29,  1868. 

Martha  Jane,  born  December  5,  1869,  married  Chester  Moholland. 
Ellen  Frances,  born  August  30,  1871.  Mary  Elmira,  born 
August  29,  1873,  married  Fred  Morris.  Daniel  William,  born 
October  19,  1875.  Annie  Leora,  born  October  16,  1376. 

Etta  Agatha,  born  April  1882.  Charles  Bates,  born  June  1887. 

Of  the  children  of  William  9,  only  Edward  Sumner  and 
Annie  Leora  are  now  living. 

EDWARD  -10-  SUMNER  JACKSON  (William  9,  Richard  8, 

Richard  7,  Richard  6,  Richard  5,  John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2, 
John  1.)  born  May  £>,  1866.  Married,  first,  Harriet 
Christiernin .  Their  son,  Harold  Christiernin  Jackson  married 
Emma  E.  Erickson.  Their  children:  -  Harold  Christiernin,  Jr., 
Joan  Marie  and  Priscilla  Rosalie  who  married  Donald  E.  Wilson, 
with  children:  -  Christine,  Dana  Harold,  and  Judith.  Edward 
Sumner  married,  second,  Ellen  Cary  Lovell. 


. 
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SOPHIA  -10-  EVELYN  JACKSON  (William  9,  Richard  8, 

Richard  7,  Richard  6,  Richard  5*  John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2, 

John  1.)  was  born  February  29,  lS68.  Married  Clarence  Hayes. 

Their  son  Stuart  Jackson  Hayes  married  Elizabeth  Hill 
Staples.  Their  children:  -  Lilian  Edith  who  married  Douglas 
E.  Howes,  Jr.,  with  children  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Judith  Ellen, 
Patricia  Elaine.  Their  daughter  Evelyn  Laura  married  Walter 
E.  Hazen,  with  children  Eva  Lee  and  Stuart  Clinton.  The  other 
daughter,  Frances,  is  not  married. 

ANNIE  -  10-  LEORA  JACKSON  (William  9,  Richard  8, 

Richard  7,  Richard  6,  Richard  5 ,  John  4,  John  3,  Richard  2, 

John  1.)  was  born  October  l6,  1876,  married  Owen  David  Evans 
June  26,  1901.  Their  children:  -  Roger  Jackson  born  May  6, 

1903,  married  Alma  Schwartz  October  12,  1929,  with  children 
Roger  Jackson,  Jr.  and  David  Randolph.  David -Wendell  born 
December  12,  1904,  married  Joan  Wilkinson,  with  children 
Allen  David  and  Michael  Jackson.  Barbara  Anne  born  June  5, 

1906,  died  Aug.ist  11,  1944.  Janet  Elizabeth,  born  March  31, 

1911,  married  Oliver  Crane  Lyon,  Jr.,  May  6,  1933  with  children 
Jeffrey  Evans  and  Judith  Anne.  Owen  Daniel,  born  February  27, 
1915,  married  Helen  Elizabeth  Bradbury  October  1,  1939,  with 
children  Philip  Bradbury,  Peter  Wendell,  and  James  Lawrence. 

Alan  Somers,  born  April  2,  1918,  married  Rosalind  Mastrangelo 
February  14,  1946,  with  a  son  Alan  Somers,  Jr. 

*** 

THE  JOHN  JUNIOR  JACKSON  LINE 

JOHN  -2-  JACKSON  (John  1.)  also  called  John  Junior,  was 
born  about  l64l,  died  1722.  His  first  wife  was  probably  Sarah. 

In  his  old  age  he  married,  second,  October  17,  1685,  Abigail 
Ellins  widow  of  Anthony  (or  Samuel)  Drew .  John  was  a  mariner. 
Children  were:  -  John  3,  a  fisherman,  with  wife  Mary.  Samuel  3, 
a  sailor,  with  wife  Elizabeth.  Probably,  Point  of  Graves  tomb¬ 
stone,  he  died  April  13,  1732  aged  53  years.  Daniel  3,  a  sailor, 
with  wife  Elizabeth.  Lydia  3,  wife  of  Christopher  Noble.  Mary  3- 
wife  of  George  Walker.  Martha  3,  Towle  of  Hampton. 

JOHN  -3-  JACKSON  (John  2,  John  1.)  a  fisherman,  with  wife 
Mary,  land  deeded  to  him  from  his  father  1717-1720. 

JOHN  -4-  JACKSON  (John  3,  John  2,  John  1.)  a  shipwright, 
born  1689,  died  December  30,  1782.  Married  March  10,  1718- 
1717  to  Abigail  Beck  who  died  May  15,  1776,  aged  82.  Children 
were:  -  Eleanor  5,  married  December  25,  1734  to  Joseph  Lang, 
married,  second,  to  Joseph  Moses.  George  5,  baptised  South 
Church  1723,  living  in  1753  on  Little  Harbor  Avenue.  Edith  5, 
b  ap  t  i  s  e  d  May  -  2  •,  1731 
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DANIEL  -3-  JACKSON  (John  2,  John  1.)  a  sailor  with  wife 
Elizabeth.  They  had  a  son  Daniel  4,  probably  the  Deacon 
Daniel  Jackson  of  South  Church  often  mentioned  as  in  charge 
of  church  funds.  Also  called  Daniel  Jackson ,  Junior,  baptised 
with  his  wife  Joane,  Febr"ary  3,  1723-24.  Born  March  6,  1699, 
died  December  23,  1774.  His  wife  must  have  been  Joane  Bonnet, 
"irrled  January  1,  1722-23.  Their  son  Daniel  died  November  27, 
1738.  (Point  of  Graves.) 

THE  THOMAS  JACKSON  LINE 

THOMAS  -2-  JACKSON  (John  1.)  a  cooper,  born  1639,  died 
1710,  married  Hannah  Johnson, -who  was  daughter  of  James  Johnson 
of  Newcastle.  She  was  living  December  17,  1713.  They  lived  on 
Jackson  Island  at  Newcastle.  Children  were:  -  Mary  3,  married 
John  Sherburne.  Nathaniel  3,  was  a  soldier  at  Fort  William  and 
Mary  in  1708.  Ephraim  3,  died  1748.  Benjamin  3;  Thomas  3, 
dwelt  in  Newcastle  in  1738.  Joseph  3,.  A  daughter  3,  who 
married  Captain  Thomas  Westbrook  the  noted  Indian  fighter. 

EPHRAIM  -3-  JACKSON  (Thomas  2,  John  1.)  deeded  land  in 
1747,  died  1748.  Had  first  wife,  Mary,  in  1714  and  1716. 
Children  were:  -  Ephraim  4,  baptised  1712,  September  14.  Was 
dead  when  his  father's  will  was  proved  in  1748,  his  children 
being  mentioned  but  not  named.  Jeffrey  4,  baptised  in  1714, 
August  22,  living  in  1751.  Hannah  4,  baptised  January  8,  1715- 
16,  was  Hannah  Beston  in  1748  and  1758.  Johnson  4,  baptised 
November  29,  1719,  living  in  1758.  Mary  4,  who  was  Mary  Pierce 
in  1748,  Mary  Monson  in  1758.  Ephraim  married,  second,  in  1720 
or  1721,  Elizabeth,  'widow  of  Joseph  Smith  of  Hampton.  Their 
children  were:  -  Joseph  4,  baptised  November  4,  1722.  Elizabeth 
4,  who  was  Elizabeth  Cotton  in  1748  and  Elizabeth  Churchill  in 
1758.  Ephraim  married  third,  before  1728,  Dorothy  who  survived 
him.  Their  children  were :  -  William  4,  baptised  November  23, 
1728.  Martha  4,  baptised  January  25,  1730.  Eunice  4. 

The  widow  Dorothy  made  a  will  October  19,  1758,  proved 
November  25,  1761.  She  names  most  of  the  above  children,  also 
children  of  Ephraim  4,  were  mentioned  but  not  named. 

BENJAMIN  -3-  JACKSON  (Thomas  2,  John  1.)  died  before 
December  9,  1712,  leaving  a  widow  Mary  (Ball?)  and  a  child 
Benjamin  4,  who  may  have  married  Mary  (or  Abigail)  Pickett,  on 
January  1,  1733-34. 

JOSEPH  -3-  JACKSON  (Thomas  2,  John  1.)  taxed  in  Newcastle 
in  1717,  died  in  1743.  He  married  Mary  (born  1673)  daughter  of 
John  Sargent  who  died  in  1763  aged  90.  (Point  of  Graves). 

Their  children  were:  -  '  Lomas  4,  who  married  Mary  Odiorne,  and 
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was  dead  April  10,  1755-  Ebenezer  4,  who  had  died  since 
April  13,  1741,  and  probably  married  Elizabeth  Akerman, 
baptised  April  26,  1711,  married  February  23,  1729.  Benjamin 
4,  who  had  died  since  April.  3,  1741.  Samuel  4,  Mehitabel  4, 
who  married  Mark  Langdon  June  6,  1722,  and  died  October  7, 

1763  aged  63  years.  Ruth  4,  wife  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Sargent,  Jr. 
Mary  4,  Walton,  later  wife  of  Mark  Nelson.  Joseph  4,  lost  at 
sea.  His  daughter  Mary  (or  Mercy)  married  William  Grant  and 
had  children,  Ruth  and  Elizabeth. 

SAMUEL  -4-  JACKSON  (Joseph  3,  Thomas  2,  John  1.)  married 
Amy  Dennett  December  28,  1736.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  5, 
on  September  23,  1792  married  Joseph  -3-  Akerman  who  'was  born 
June  20,  1741.  Samuel's  daughter  Amy  5,  married  Samuel  -4- 
Akerman  (Joseph  3,)  whose  first  wife  was  Sarah  Ham,  according 
to  Ida  M.  Robinson. 

o  BENJAMIN  -4-  JACKSON  (Joseph  3,  Thomas  2,  John  1.)  married 
Truelove  Luce.  Their  children  were:  -  Joseph  5.  Mary  5,  who 
married  Simon  Ring.  Daniel  5.  Elizabeth  5,  who  married 
Richard  'North  and  had  children,  William  Worth  and  Elizabeth 
Worth.  Samuel  5,  married  L.  Davidson.  Amy  5,  married  Samuel 
Akerman.  (Joseph  3,).  Henry  5,  married  Elizabeth  Durgin. 


i 
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A  STORY  OP  ONE  PORTION  OP  THE  JACKSON  FAMILY 

by 

ANNIE  JACKSON  EVANS 


Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  was  a  natural  place  for  settle¬ 
ment.  The  men  who  came  to  this  shore  looked  for  a  sheltered 
place  for  their  houses,  a  good  harbor  for  their  boats.  At 
Portsmouth,  the  first  houses  were  built  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  Piscataqua  River,  for  there  was  very  little  passage  by 
foot  in  the  dense  forests,  excepting  to  hunters,  or  to  Indians 
who  knew  trails  west  and  north. 

Before  they  built,  the  settlers  had  a  meeting  to  allot  the 
land.  John  Jackson,  a  cooper,  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1645,  from 
Dartmouth,  England.  Pie  had  a  wife  named  Jone,  and  three  sons. 

In  the  allotment  of  1660,  John  got  80  acres,  Richard  got  50 
acres,  John,  Jr.,  got  13  acres,  and  Thomas  got  37,  and  their 
allotment  of  land  was  on  Strawberry  Bank.  John  probably  began 
to  build  the  "grate  house  called  Plimmouth" ,  but  at  any  rate, 
when  he  died,  in  1666,  and  after  his  wife's  death  about  two 
years  later,  the  home  estate  went  to  son  Richard,  whose  name 
is  sometimes  cited  as  the  builder  of  the  house. 

The  house  still  stands,  a  rare  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  that  time.  The  roof  on  the  north  side  extends  to  the  ground, 
covering  a  wood-house  in  connection  with  the  dwelling.  The  frame 
is  of  oak,  and  the  timber  which  forms  the  sills  projects  into  the 
lower  rooms,  affording  around  them  a  continuous  and  stationary 
seat  for  the  children  of  family  after  family. 

Richard  (2)  was  called  a  cordwainer,  that  is,  a  tanner.  He 
built  a  tannery  on  the  back  of  their  land.  This  interest  in 
tanning  shows  up  in  succeeding  generations.  For  instance, 
Nathaniel  (4)  was  a  cordwainer.  The  hides  were  no  doubt  from 
animals  they  shot,  and  from  their  own  cows  and  sPieep .  Friday, 
July  12,  1822,  a  violent  thunderstorm  raged  and  a  building  in  the 
tanyard  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  struck 
and  injured. 


Many  men  had  tools,  and  were  good  carpenters.  All  of  them 
made  boats  and  sailed  and  rowed  them,  and  fished  and  hunted,  and 
worked  their  farms.  When  there  was  enough  to  load  a  vessel,  they 
sent  a  cargo  to  Boston  -  salted  dried  fish,  crockery,  hides,  and 
brought  back  cloth,  coffee,  needles,  glass,  metal  shoe-buckles, 
and  tea.  Up  at  the  end  of  the  cove,  Richard,  with  Seward  as  his 
partner,  built  a  boat-building  yard  on  the  shore  of  North  Mill 
Pond,  just  east  of  the  house. 
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There  was  a  church  which  later  became  divided.  There  was 
at  least  one  school,  taught  in  1817  by  Henry  Jackson. 


The  first  houses  were  small,  built  near  the  river,  and  did 
not  have  cellars.  In  the  Fall,  they  were  "banked  up"  with  brush 
and  grass  and  stones  to  keep  out  draughts.  In  the  "grate  house" 
there  is  a  huge  fireplace  all  the  way  across  the  middle  of  the 
big  room  and  the  hearths  face  two  ways,  one  into  the  living  room 
and  one  into  the  dining  room.  The  andirons  could  hold  six-foot 
logs.  The  windows  toward  the  river  are  diamond-paned  and  set  in 
lead,  a  most  unusual  feature. 


At  first  Richard  Jackson  imported  lumber,  nails,  bricks, 
glass  and  window  frames.  Near  the  boat-building  yard '.which  he 
and  Seward  built  up  toward  the  pond,  there  was  probably  a  saw¬ 
mill,  so  they  made  their  own  boards.  But  they  still  often  used 
hard-wood  pegs,  sometimes  six  inches  long. 


When  Richard  died,  he  willed  the  house  to  his  son  John. 
Nathaniel  bought  the  house  from  John's  widow.  Then  a  succession 
of  Nathaniels  inherited  it,  and  in  1873 *  a  Nathaniel  Jackson 
was  still  living  in  it. 


In  the  autumn  of  1923 ,  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  house 
and  lot  was  given  to  the  New  England  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  antiquities  for  $1,400.  Later  $4,000  was  expended  in  needed 
repairs.  For  some  years,  the  Jackson  Family  had  carried  on  an 
Express  business  between  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  but  now  the 
present  incumbent  moved  into  a  house  next  door. 


There  were  often  large  families,  and  of  course  these  could 
not  live  together.  Some  clustered  around  the  Big  House.  Others 
lived  in  South  Portsmouth  (Newcastle)  and  there  were  a  number  of 
families  called  the  Oyster  River  Jacksons.  Oyster  River  leads 
to  what  is  now  Durham,  N.  H.  Their  seats  were  registered  in 


church 

ties. 


tlu 

The.' 


ir  names  appeared  on  town  ] 
were  evidently  solid  citi: 


:ords  in  various  capaci- 


;en; 


From  the  very  first,  we  are  interested  in  the  colony's  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  mainly  of  the  Abenaki 
tribe,  and  their  homes  were  to  the  North,  near  the  Canada  line. 
They  were  not  very  numerous,  nor  were  they  particular!:/  hostile. 
In  spring,  they  planted  their  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins,  and  then, 
leaving  them  to  grow, ’ they  went  down  to  the  sea  in  their  birch- 
bark  canoes.  Bivouacked  by  some  of  the  innumerable  coves  and 
inlets  that  indent  the  coast,  they  fished  and  dug  clams,  rested 
and  ate.  The  women  gathered  berries.  Sometimes  the  men 


speared  porpoises  and  sh 


seal! 


heaps  which  attest  this  program. 


We  ourselves  have  seen  shell- 
We  have  a  bank  bade  of  our 
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cottage  in  Maine. 

When  the  New  Hampshire  colonists  landed,,  they  found  there 
was  much  to  be  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  science  of  trap¬ 
ping,  the  habits  of  agriculture  and  even  skill's  in  finishing 
were  largely  unknown  to  them,  and  the  Indians,  as  they  traded, 
could  teach  them  a  good  deal.  But  the  Indians  stole  anything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  if  they  were  put  up  to  it 
by  the  Narragansetts,  they  would  take  captives.  When  the 
French  took  the  Indians  as  allies,  the  Indians  engaged  almost 
wholly  in  "raids".  New  England  was  not  much  involved  until 
l680,  when  York,  Maine  was  burned,  and  Durham  -nd  E  e  attacked. 
A  Mary  Jackson,  in  Portsmouth  Was  captured  and  carried  away, 
and  in  1696,  in  a  raid,  a  Daniel  Jackson,  aged  4l,  was  killed. 

We  cannot  but  think  of  what  these  English  settlers  must 
have  thought  of  the  trees  that  they  owned  and  that  they  saw. 

In  l8th  century  England,  harsh  old  laws  and  granite-rigid 
social  caste  lines  were  slow  to  change  (in  fact  many  of  ’chem 
did  not  begin  to  crumble  in  England  until  well  on  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century).  Working  people, 
tenant  farmers’  families,  might  help  to  keep  the  ground  of 
the  Manor  forest  cleared  by  picking  up  dead  twigs  or  dry 
branches  blown  down  by  a  storm.  (Hence  it  is  that  'windfall" 
has  come  to  mean  a  stroke  of  great  good  fortune).  But  woe  to 
the  cottager  if  the  authorities  found  a  green  stick  with 
freshly  cut  stem  in  the  little  shed  back  of  his  kitchen! 

Only  the  gentry  at  the  Hall  ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  wide 
fireplace  constantly  replenished  with  blazing  logs.  The 
farmers,  going  in  to  pay  their  rent,  might,  from  afar,  catch 
glimpses  of  its  brightness,  but  it  was  one  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  and  cheering  comforts  of  life  from  which  poor  folks 
we re  exc 1 ude  d . 


In  these  teeming  American  forests, 
in  hand,  free  to  cut  what  one  pleased  - 
own  trees"  -  was  for  the  man  of  colonial 


to  stroll  along,  axe 
since  these  were  "our 
time  a  wish- dream 


realized. 


All  the  fuel  anybody  could  burn  was  his  for  the  cutting  - 
dry  split  pine  for  kindling,  for  quick  summer  cooking;  massive 
sticks  of  green  oak  for  the  lasting  back-log,  armfuls  of  dry 
hickory  and  yellow  birch  and  rock-maple  for  the  all-day-long, 
steady,  smokeless,  heart -warming  flames  of  midwinter.  "King's 
Men"  went  through  the  forests,  and  marked  the  largest , straight- 
est  trees.  These  the  colonists  were  not  to  cut  down,  for  they 
were  to  be  used  for  English  Navy  masts.  They  were  called 
"King’s  trees". 


' 
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We  need  waste  no  sympathy  on  the  colonists  because  for 
days  at  a  time  they  bent  their  backs  to  lay  by  a  year's  store 
of  fuel.  It  was  his  own  hearth-fire  each  man  was  feeding. 

Since  we  know  that  almost  always  a  ship  was  being  laden 
to  send  off  in  trade,  we  are  not  surprised  that  with  the  molas¬ 
ses  and  rum  the  ship  brought  back  from  Cuba,  they  also  brought 
slaves.  I  presume  there  were  comparatively  few.  Nathaniel 
Jackson's  slave  Prince  was  publicly  flogged  for  stealing  an 
axe. 


There  was  a  description  of  an  evening  at  the  Timothy  Ham, Sr. 
house  (six  daughters,  three  sons)  where  the  parents  were  away 
for  the  night.  It  was  snowing  hard.  Fresh  wood  'was  heaped  upon 
the  fire,  and  they  began  to  dance.  The  slaves  sang  well  and  they 
were  all  hilarious  when  a  violent  thumping  was  heard  at  the  door. 
They  'were  frightened  because  their  parents  had  often  told  them 
to  beware  of  "raising  the  evil  one."  The  oldest  girl  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  saw  what  she  thought  v,;,s  Satan  himself.  To 
quote:  "The  figure  was  white,  with  a  horrible  black  face  deep 

in  a  white  lopped  hat,  which  was  hanging  down  on  each  shoulder." 
That  the  Old  Scratch  had  come  now  they  all  believed.  Margaret 
fainted  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  ugly- looking  but  faith¬ 
ful  slave  of  Nathaniel  Jackson  was  recognized  beneath  his  snow¬ 
covering  -  who  had  "come  to  get  Massa's  shoes". 

There  were,  too,  many  bond-servants  and  apprentices  signed 
up  in  such  a  way  that  half  of  their  pay  belonged  to  them,  and 
half  to  pay  off  their  indebtedness. 

We  have  been  able  to  read  the  microfilms  of  the  town's  first 
town-meetings .  The  men  had  self-supporting  trades,  -  carpenters, 
painters,  tanners,  boat-builders,  masons,  blacksmiths. 

It  seems  that  it  was  the  custom  to  hav^  "small-pox  parties" - 
persons  were  inoculated  and  withdrew  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  writing  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  dated  at 
the  Essex  Hospital,  December  17,  1773,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
small  pox  patient,  that  on  his  return  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  general  inoculation  in  Portsmouth.  From  that  time  up  to 
1797,  Shapleigh's  Island  in  this  harbor  was  used  as  a  pest 
Island,  and  every  few  years  parties  went  there  to  have  the 
small-pox.  (The  author  goes  on  to  say  they  were  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  as  one  could  go  only  once,  it  was  a  novelty  for  life.) 
Postscript  of  a  letter  to  Col.  Joshua  Wentworth  7/8/1776 
(Mrs.  Stcrer  has  invited  Mrs.  Martin  to  take  the  small-pox  at 
her  house).  "If  Mrs.  Wentworth  desires  to  get  rid  of  her 
fears  in  the  same  way,  we  will  accommodate  her  the  best  way 
we  can.  I've  several  friends  that  I've  invited  and  none  of 
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them  will  be  more  welcome  than  Mrs.  W."  What  a  subject  for  so 
courteous  an  Invitation  I  The  book  goes  on  to  relate  that  in 
May  or  June  of  1797,  a  group  of  young  ladies  and  young  gentle¬ 
men  went  to  the  Island.  (Many  marriages  resulted!) 


As  the  sea  air  by  which  they  were  surrounded  naturally 
sharpened  their  appetites,  the  hospital  diet,  prescribed  by 
Drs.  Cutter  and  Jackson,  was  to  them  a  sore  trial.  They 
hailed  a  fashing  boat,  selected  a  fine  cod,  and  on  Pierce's 
Island,  which  they  could  reach  at  low  tide,  they  prepared  a 
chowder,  using  large  clam  shells  as  bowls ,  and  smaller  ones 
as  spoons ...  and,  all  unconscious  of  the  surprise  that  awaited 
them,  they  had  assembled  around  the  pot  to  do  justice  to  its 
contents,  when  a  sound  saluted  their  ears,  as  if  someone  was 
feeling  his  way  with  a  stick  over  the  rocks,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  high  bank  behind  which  they  were  sheltered  from  obser¬ 
vation;  and  a  moment  later  a  glimpse  was  had  of  a  cocked  hat, 
and  Dr.  Jackson  was  looking  down  upon  them.  How  the  doctor 
took  the  matter,  history  does  not  say,  but  we  will  imagine  that 
he  adopted  the  most  sensible  course  he  could  have  chosen,  and 
after  a  gentle  reprimand,  good-naturedly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  a  compound,  that  no  one  better  than  himself, 
doubtless,  knew  how  to  appreciate. 


Some  of  the  food  the  Portsmouth  colonists  learned  to  use 
was  new  to  them.  The  Indians  taught  them  to  appreciate  maize 
(Indian  corn)  which  they  ground  and  made  into  bread.  There 
was  little  wheat.  "Sweet'nin1"  was  molasses  brought  by  ship. 
There  was  maple  sugar  for  those  who  had  the  patience  to  make 
it.  They  raised  pigs,  and  had  some  cows.  There  was  any  amount 
of  wild  game,  deer  and  pigeons,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fish 
and  clams. 


There  was  another  new  product  In  tlvm 
grease.  This  was  tried  out  and  stored 
and  had  many  uses,  -  heavy  boots  were  daubed 
them  waterproof 
and  store  guns, 
man's  hair! 


i  1 1 1  it 

It  was  used  to  grease  tools,  and  to 
It  might  even  be  used  sparingly  -  on 


to  make 
clean 
a  young 


Of  specific  events  leading  toward  the  bitterness  of  the 
Revolution,  we  have  some  record.  In  April  1707,  the  slo.op 
"Adventure"  belonging  to  Christian  Amazeen  and  Joseph  Jackson 
was  taken  into  Her  Majesty's  service  along  with  other 
Portsmouth  vessels  for  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  the 
owners  to  provide  two  able  men  to  sail  the  sloop. 
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Make  a  note  in  your  memory  that  a  Richard  Jackson  was  born 
somewhere  about  1750. 

Portsmouth  had  her  own  "Tea  Party".  The  men  of  Portsmouth 
met  and  then  ordered  the  tea  ships  to  leave.  No  tea  was  .lumped 
but  also,,  no  tea  was  left  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  ships  sailed 
away.  These  same  determined  men  assaulted  near-by  William  and 
Mary  and  seized  the  powder  and  stores. 

I  have  no  list  of  Portsmouth  men  who  fought  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  more  than  probably  is  such  a  list,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  Jacksons'  names  were  on  that  list,  because  in  every  com¬ 
munity  endeavor  up  to  that  time,  Jacksons  did  their  full  share. 
Dr.  Hall  Jackson  had  a  commission  from  Congress  as  Chief 
Surgeon  of  the  New  Hampshire  Troops  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Later  he  was  named  as  a  Captain  of  a  company  of  Field  Artillery 
stationed  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth;  again  he  was  surgeon  of 
Col.  Pierce  Long's  regiment  as  stated  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
report . 


His  father,  Clement  Jackson,  was  also  well-known  and  much 
beloved  as  a  physician.  We  have  not  found  an  authentic  record 
connecting  the  Clement  Jacksons  to  the  John  Jackson  line. 

As  early  as  January  2J ,  1776,  Captain  Daniel  Jackson  re¬ 
ceived  permission  from  the  legislature  to  prey  on  British  com¬ 
merce  in  the  schooner  "Enterprise".  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
privateers  followed  the  Enterprise  out  of  Portsmouth  between 
1776  and  1733. 


Do  you  recall  the  Richard  Jackson  born  in  1750? 
1773 ^  he  married  Hannah  Seward. 


A  b  out 


Another  interesting  insert:  Oliver  Wendell,  first 
cousin  of  Elizabeth  Wendell  Quincy,  born  in  Boston  March  5, 
1733 1  graduated  Harvard  1758,  married  Mary  Jackson  1 7 5 d ,  died 
January  I'm  l8.l8  -  commonly  known  as  Judge  Oliver  Wendell. 


Mary  Jackson's  parents,  of  the  Newcastle  Jacksons,  were 
Edward  and  Dorothy  Quincy  Jackson,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  the  grandson  of  Judge  Oliver  and  Mary  Jackson  ’Wendell. 


Nota  Bene.  Richard  Jackson  and  Hannah  Seward  had  a  son 
Richard  born  March  6,  1803 . 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Deborah  Marshall  who 
married  Josiah  Shaclcford,  Jr.  and  of  her  marital  troubles  due 
to  her  refusal  to  leave  her  aged  mother. 


_ 

. 
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Mrs.  Shackford  still  lived  in  the  old  mansion  which  her 
lather  bequeathed  to  her  and  to  a  grandson,  Thomas  Jackson, 
until  the  fire  of  1013  which  consumed  it,  and  drove  them  to 
another  habitation. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  been  several  years  an  instructor  of 
youth  in  Portsmouth  and  was  then  teaching  at  the  South  School. 

He  filled  a  heavy  sea-chest  with  records,  and  conveyed  as  many 
things  as  he  could  to  the  schoolhouse.  They  were  saved  but  the 
rest  were  burned  or  stolen.  The  next  day  he  took  possession  of 
the  old  Chauncey  House  on  the  South  Road.  No  one  lived  in  it  but 
an  old  man  named  John  Shores.  Mr.  Jackson  ana  family  lived 
there  unmolested  two  years  when  he  built  a  brick  house  on  his 
land  on  State  Street  and  moved  back  to  the  old  spot  again. 

From  roughly  1800  to  1845,  a  prosperous  trade  was  carried 
around  the  'world  in  sailing  ships.  This  was  the  age  of  the 
"Clipper  Ship"  and  Portsmouth  was  a  ship  town.  Everybody  owned 
seme  kind  of  craft,  and  the  size  of  the  craft  was  reflected  in 
the  size  of  the  homes  built  in  the  town.  Usually  the  house  had 
little  or  no  architectural  value.  It  was  the  frank,  straight¬ 
forward  expression  of  needs  met.  Sincere,  unpretentious, 
honest,  simple.  But  the  captain  of  a  clipper  ship  was  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  man.  They  built  themselves  -  just  a  few  - 
very  fine  homes.  These  are  of  wood,  rectangular,  2-|  stories, 
with  a  widow’s  walk  on  top  -  beautiful  woodwork  on  the  trimming, 
and  a  lovely,  lovely  door.  There  is  a  street  of  such  houses  in 
Thomaston,  Maine,  called  Captains’  Row,  a  couple  in  Warren, 

Maine  and  several  in  Portsmouth.  I  have  seen  the  one  belonging 
to  the  Warrens.  I  wish  that  one  of  them  had  belonged  to  Captain 
Daniel  Jackson.  He  was  a  busy  sailor.  The  houses  contained  fine 
imported  furniture,  fine  silver  and  china,  and  an  ebony  corner 
cupboard  of  carved  ivory  and  jade. 

Richard  Jackson,  born  November  6,  1803,  marriec  Martha  Jane 
Wendell,  born  November  l80p.  They  were  married  in  1832. 

They  had  a  daughter  Jane,  died  August  13,  1833,  aged  1 

year.. 


Daniel  Jackson,  born  1834 
Gilman  Dearborn,  born  1836 
William  Edward  Jackson,  born  1838 
Anne  born  1840 

I  have  not  found  any  record  of  their  life  in  Portsmouth. 
The  mother  died  in  1849,  and  it  may  be  for  a  time.  Grandfather 
tried  to  keep  the  family  together,  but  soon  the  children  were 
living  with  the  Warrens. 
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In  time.,  maybe  when  Daniel  was  l8,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  gravestone  carver  in  Standish,  Maine.  He  later  married  a 
woman  named  Rebecca.  They  had  no  children,  but  he  adopted  a 
boy,  who  much  later  became  his  heir. 

Gilman  and  William  Edward  (Mother  always  called  him 
Edward)  went  lo  Boston.  My  father  told  me  they  walked  along 
the  Newburyport  Turnpike,  which  even  we  remember  ran  crookedly 
through  all  the  little  shore  towns .  Father  said  that  on  that 
journey  they  often  got  a  pick-up,  and  had  a  good  time. 

When  they  got  to  Boston,  Edward  got  work  in  a  grocery  store 
down  on  the  wharves,  very  near  Paul  Revere' s  house.  Gilman 
worked  in  a  fish  store  up  near  the  State  House. 

There  they  were  during  all  the  excitement  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  When  my  father  was  drafted,  he  paid  $300  for  some¬ 
one  to  take  his  place.  Apparently  there  was  no  stigma  attached 
to  this  action. 

Anne  was  left  in  Portsmouth  with  the  Warrens.  Probably  my 
Grandfather  stayed  with  them,  too.  He  died  March  6,  1863  and 
the  gravestones  with  his  name,  and  Martha  Jane,  his  wife,  and 
Baby  Jane  are  now  in  the  North  Cemetery  in  Portsmouth.  Anne 
married  a  man  named  Seward,  and  about  1886,  I  went  to  visit 
them  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  remember  her  at 
all,  but  I  remember  her  little  girl,  my  cousin  Anne  Seward, 
with  big  brown  eyes. 


Uncle  Gilman  got  to  own  the  fish  market  he  worked  in.  It 
was  a  very  good  investment.  He  married  a  woman  named  Jane. 

They  had  four  boys  and  one  girl;  -  Frank,  George,  Warren,  Evart, 
and  Elsie.  Frank  and  George  helped  their  father  in  the  fish 
market.  Warren  was  manager  of  Hovey's  store  in  Boston.  Elsie 
went  to  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  I  often  visited  them  in  Cambridge- 
port .  Later  they  moved  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  When  Owen 
and  I  lived  in  Brighton,  we  visited  them  several  times.  When 
1  was  married,  my  Uncle  Gilman  gave  me  away. 

Uncle  Daniel  came  to  make  my  Father  and  Mother  several 
visits.  He  had  a  long  white  beard,  very  blue  eyes,  and  a 
sweet,  gentle  voice.  Every  year  he  sent  us  three  barrels  of 
apples.  Freight  charges  on  the  Boston-Portland  boat  were  low 
and  Father  went  in  to  Boston  to  get  the  apples.  Some  members 
of  our  family  went  to  visit  Uncle  Dan  at  Standish. 

As  a  family,  we  were  not  very  intimate  with  Uncle  Gilman. 

I  believe  that  busyness  and  difficulties  of  transportation 
accounted  for  most  of  that.  My  brother  Edward  knew  cousins 
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Prank  and  George.  I  knew  Elsie  vie  11  and  two  or  three  times 
when  I  vias  small  vient  to  make  a  week's  visit  when  they  lived 
in  Cambridgeport .  Owen  and  I  had  dinner  viith  them  two  or  three 
times  when  vie  lived  in  Brighton. 

*** 

My  Mother 

My  mother's  father  and  mother  eloped  from  Germany,  ran 
away  to  the  coast,  I  think  Holland.  Grandfather  So(h)mers, 
the  (h)  vias  soon  omitted,  was  a  dragoon.  My  grandmother  said 
he  had  a  long  cape-cloak.  A  small  sailing  ship  took  7  weeks 
to  go  from  Europe  to  New  York.  They  were  married  after  they 
reached  New  York.  Grandfather  Somers  vias  in  service  and  there 
was  danger  he  might  be  turned  back.  They  shipped  up  the  Hudson 
by  canal  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  where  my  mother  vias 
born  December  3,  1844  -  Sophia  Agatha,  then  a  sister  Ellen,  and 
a  boy,  Frederick  Maximilian. 

I  savi  my  grandmother  only  once  vihen  I  was  about  4  years  old. 
My  brother  Edward  says  he  visited  her  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
Somers  had  died  and  she  had  married  a  man  named  Thierkeitel  - 
re-spelled  Thirkettle,  and  there  were  tvio  girls,  -  Lilly  and 
Theresa.  I  think  they  lived  in  Camden,  Nevi  Jersey. 

My  mother's  sister  Ellen  lived  in  San  Francisco.  They 
corresponded,  I  do  not  know  how  often. 

I  heard  at  one  time  that  the  brother.  Many,  they  called  him, 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  They 
sent  him  to  London  on  business,  and  he  was  shot  in  some  mix-up  in 
an  office.  I  never  knew  how  nor  why. 

My  brother  says  my  mother  moved  from  Buffalo  to  New  Brunswick 
and  then  to  Boston,  where  she  met  father.  She  had  lovely  hair  - 
brown,  wavy,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  waves.  She  had  a  sweet 
singing  voice,  and  knew  many  ballads,  -  some  in  German.  She  vias 
a  good  cook,  but  not  a  bustler.  Her  forte  was  taking  care  of  a 
baby,  and  apparently  no  matter  how  she  held  a  baby,  it  was  com¬ 
forting. 

My  father  and  mother  were  married  June  1865,  by  Rev.  Chas. 

N.  Smith,  probably  in  the  Hanover  Street  Methodist  Church. 

David  Randolph  Evans  has  a  little  wooden  missionary  mite  box 
Mother  had. 


. 
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My  father  and  Mother  went  to  live  in  a  brick  nouse  on 
Tileston  Street  near  the  Old  North  Church.  There  my  brother 
Edward  Sumner  Jackson  was  born  May  8,  i860. 

V/e  were  a  large  family.  Edward  Sumner  was  born  May  8, 

1866;  Sophia  Evelyn,  (Eva)  born  February  29,  1868;  Martha  Jane 
(Mattie)  December  9,  1869;  Ellen  Francis  (Nell)  August  30.,  1871; 
Mary  Elmira  (May)  August  29,  1373;  Daniel  William  October  19, 
1875,  died  in  infancy;  Annie  Leora,  October  16,  1876;  Etta 
Agatha,  April  12,  1382.,  died  in  infancy;  Charles  Bates,  June  1, 
1887.  Of  these  only  my  oldest  brother,  Edward,  and  myself,  are 
still  alive. 

This  is  a  letter  from  my  brother  Edward's  wife, 

:,Ed  says  the  family  (he  was  the  only  child  then) 
moved  from  Tileston  Street  to  Chelsea  -  then  to  Leverett 
Street,  west  end  of  Boston,  where  your  father  had  moved 
his  business,  then  to  Somerville,  then  to  East  Boston 
to  Webster  Street,  a  small  house  which  your  father  had 
built.  Then  later  the  estate-land  and  large  house  on 
the  same  property  was  sold  (your  father  had  only  leased 
the  land),  so  your  father  moved  his  house  up  on  to 
Everett  Street  where  you  may  have  remembered  living. 

From  there  you  moved  to  Chelsea,  selling  the  Everett 
Street  house  to  buy  the  one  in  Chelsea." 

We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  family  story  roughly  into 
cycles : 

From  1865  to  1871  -  6  years  moving  around. 

From  1871  to  1886  -  15  years  in  East  Boston. 

From  1836  to  1904  -  when  the  house  in  Chelsea  was  sold. 

*** 

The  15  Years  in  East  Boston 

Iz  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  ail  of  these  observations 
are  those  of  a  small  child. 

The  house  in  East  Boston  was  of  wood,  fairly  small,  on  a 
lot  large  enough  to  be  enclosed  on  the  back  by  a  barn.  There 
was  no  cellar.  On  the  ground  floor  in  front  was  a  small  grocery 
and  provision  shop.  My  father  ran  a  white  covered  wagon  to 
serve  his  customers  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  was 
one  large  living  room,  with  a  coal  stove  in  one  end  and  a  large 
table  for  eating.  A  good  part  of  the  yard  was  taken  up  by  the 

driveway,  but  the  rest  was  drying  room  for  clothes,  and  flower- 

gardens  for  the  children.  My  father  did  not  allow  us  to  play  in 
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the  street  much.  The  yard  was  surrounded  by  a  high  hoard  fence; 
but  for  such  games  as  hop- scotch,  jump-rope  and  coasting,  we 
played  outside. 


My  father  looked  very  much  like  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  -  same 
build,  same  stance,  same  beard.  He  had  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
a  very  good  singing  voice.  He  managed  a  large  Sunday  School 
Class  of  unruly  boys.  When  asked  his  power  over  them,  he  said 
they  clipped  through  the  lesson,  which  was  always  perfectly 
learned,  and  then  had  a  continued  story:  "Charlie,  The 
Christian  Sailor  Boy" .  On  Sunday  afternoon,  we  children  had 
little  entertainment,  so  we  always  had  to  hear  the  last  instal¬ 
lment  of  the  story.  He  could  -not  always  recall  what  he  had 
said  in  the  morning,  so  once  more  he  improvised;  the  decks 
always  swimming  in  blood  and  the  cutlasses  flying.  When  really 
in  a  pinch  Charlie  depended  upon  prayer.  Invariably  my  father 
finished  with:  "And  then  the  bell  rang!" 


We  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
sister  Eva  were  especially  active.  My 

Often  it  was  reported 


committee . 


In  bed  with  a  baby,  and  he  sen 


with  two  or 
up  the  messy 


My  brother  Edward  and 
Father  was  on  some 
to  him  that  some  poor 

church . 
friends  that 
house ,  and  they 


help  from  the 
thre 


my 

cal line 
woman  wa: 

Usually  it  was  my  sister  Eva, 
went  to  carry  food,  and  clean 
always  brought  the  baby  home  to  Mother.  She  had  a  flat  fruit- 
basket  with  baby  requirements  in  it,  -  one  thing,  a.  small  bar 
of  pale  green  pure  Castile  soap.  We  little  girls  hung  over 
and  watched  her  -  a  little  smelly  baby  made  whole  by  love.  One 
of  the  visiting  watchers  might  be  Father  Cusick,  the  younger  of 

the  two  Catholic  priests  who  had  charge  of  - -  ~'u  •  *l - 

we  lived. 


the  discrict  where 


At  home,  we  were  a  harmonious,  lively. 

There  was  always  good  food 


witty 


and  very  active 
plenty 
family 
a  l ways 

i  i  !  vv* 

along  ; 


,  noisy  family, 
company,  and 


going  on.  If 
grouped.  My 


how  the 


you  examine  the  ages,  you  will  see 
brother  Edward  had  chums  a-olenty  and  he  was 


mil  oi 
Helen 
rith  an; 


do 


the  house, 
played  with 
'  activity  - 


U. 

i  u 


id  friends, 
or  anybody 
usually  alone,  I 


i'.VLl 

Mary, 


Mo  r 

l  !C>-  (-•  V 


e  was  a  soli^ 
e,  and  1  tagged 
always  had  plenty  to 


p  *1 
0-- 


The  box  in  the  back  yard  was  si: 
feet  tali,  and  out  of  the  middle  of 


it 


the 
for 
gardens .  I 
Etta  Reeves 
driveway. 


feet  on  the  side  and  2-|- 
protruded  the  post  for 


rack  of  the  clotheslines.  The  box-top  was  a  lovely  place 
a  little  girl  to  play  -  safe  and  perfumed  by  flowering 

two  friends,  but  they  were  not  always  with  me,  - 


had 

and 


Marguerite 


Boudreau.  We  could  play  ball  in  the 
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My  brother  and  his  friends  bought  a  cat-boat  which  they 
moored  in  the  Harbor  near  the  Yacht  Club.  I  went  on  one  picnic 
with  them  (after  terrible  teasing  from  me.) 

I  should  speak  about  the  family's  singing.  We  could  sing 
hymns,  many  madrigals  and  part-songs,  and  knew  how  to  sing  the 
harmony.  The  reason  was  that  the  Boston  Public  Schools  had  as 
the  Music  Supervisor,  Lowell  Mason.  Part  singing  was  taught  in 
even  the  lowest  grades.  When  Helen  got  into  High  School,  and 
brought  home  her  music  book,  we  all  learned  the  songs.  We  sang 
all  hymn  tunes  vociferously. 

My  father  allowed  my  brother  to  fix  up  a  little  harness- 
room  in  the  stable  for  his  Club.  My  sister  Helen  nearly  ex¬ 
ploded  with  jealousy,  and  lowered  poor  May  by  the  feet  to  peek 
in  at  an  upper  window  to  listen  to  a  play-practice.  We  all 
went  to  one  of  the  shows,  and  it  was  wonderful,  with  lanterns 
on  the  stage,  and  a  horse  off  in  the  dark  blowing  his  nose. 

My  father  often  hired  an  Irishman  called  Tom  Barnagle  to 
help  him  in  the  stable.  Tom's  daughter,  Mary,  a  lovely  sweet- 
tempered  girl,  often  helped  my  mother  to  housecle- n  or  to  iron. 
Every  girl  of  our  family  had  to  iron  a  roll  of  the  really  tremen¬ 
dous  ironing.  I  first  learned  to  iron  handkerchiefs,  and  next 
napkins.  Underclothes  (and  ohi  the  ruffled  petticoats  and 
panties  for  5  girls)  were  a  more  complicated  job,  and  I  was 
small.  Often  in  summer  Mary  took  us  down  near  the  bending 
factory  to  bathe  in  salt  water.  There  were  great  blocks  of 
sparkling  granite  scattered  in  the  water  and  the  water  looked 
pale  green.  I  learned  to  swim  when  I  was  about  4  years  old. 

Father  had  a  standing  rule  that  no  peddlers  nor  beggers 
should  be  allowed  inside  the  yard,  but  Mother  could  never  with¬ 
stand  the  plea  that  some  bum  was  hungry.  That  meant  a  loaded 
plate  and  hot  coffee,  and  a  sit-down  meal  in  the  summer-kitchen 
shed  every  New  Englander  must  have  back  of  his  kitchen.  One 
man  was  tired,  and  asked  if  he  might  just  lie  down  on  some  hay 
in  the  corner  of  the  stable.  He  was  really  ill,  and  had  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  police.  While  Mother  was  trying  to  smooth 
things  over,  we  all  ran  excitedly  exploring  over  the  hay  bed 
of  the  tramp.  I  -  and  probably  more  than  I  -  got  body  lice. 
Mother  was  crushed  by  the  disgrace.  I  can  recall  standing 
completely  nude  on  a  sheet  while  she  went  over  me,  weeping 
softly . 

We  were  all  competent  and  voracious  readers.  Anything 
and  everything  to  read,  we  all  read.  We  got  books  from  the 
Public  Library  and  from  the  Sunday  School  Library. 
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Winter  evenings  we  loved  to  play  games  around  the  big 
table.  "Authors"  was  a  very  great  favorite.  My  father  would 
get  someone  aside  for  checkers  in  which  he  was  very  adept. 

Once  or  twice  we  had  tickets  for  a  stereopticon  travel 
talk  in  church.  I  was  allowed  to  go  with  a  little  boy  named 
Horace  Flynn  (sitting  with  the  family,  of  course). 

Once  or  twice  I  went  in  the  big  wagon  to  Charlestown  to 
see  the  parade  on  the  17th  of  June  -  a  very  great  treat. 

I  had  very  few  excursions,  as  you  see.  Once  when  I  was 
about  5  years  old,  my  father  took  me  to  see  Buffalo  Bill.  It 
was  a  wonderful  if  exhausting  outing.  I  had  a  small  colored 
balloon  held  in  my  hand.  To  a  burst  of  music,  entered  Buffalo 
Bill,  accompanied  by  Annie  Oakley.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white 
broadcloth  suit  plastered  with  gold  braid,  a  huge  sombrero  and 
white  goatee  beard.  Such  music  and  clapping  and  shouting  I  My 
balloon  slipped  from  my  little  wet  fingers  and  started  upward. 

I  wailed  in  distress.  It  struck  the  tent-top.  "Annie",  he 
shouted.  She  raised  her  rifle  and  shot  the  errant  balloon. 

Then  he  leaned  down  grandly  and  gave  me  a  dime. 

I  had  very  few  regular  tasks,  but  then,  I  was  the  littlest 
girl.  I  watered  the  plants.  I  polished  the  knives  and  forks. 
These  were  2-tinea  steel  forks  with  horn  handles  and  very 
interestingly  shaped  knives  with  horn  handles.  I  used  a  cork, 
and  got  fire  ashes  out  from  under  the  stove.  And  I  could 
crochet  proficiently. 

In  school,  there  was  one  desk  and  chair  placed  on  the 
teacher's  platform.  The  highest  grade  pupil  sat  in  it,  and  I 
pretty  nearly  always  did.  In  Sixth  Grade,  I  had  a  very  pretty 
teacher  named  Miss  Choate,  and  a  handsom  sub-Master  named 
Joel  Boland  spent  plenty  of  time  draped  on  her  desk.  When  my 
husband,  Owen,  was  in  a  gang  down  at  Richardson’s  cottage  in 
Friendship,  about  1909,  Joel  Boland  was  a  member  of  that  gang. 

One  Fourth  of  July  there  was  to  be  a  big  bonfire  in  an  open 
lot.  The  police  allowed  it.  My  brother  was  furiously  busy  help¬ 
ing  carry  and  stack  wood.  Then  came  my  Father's  terrible  dictum 
that  the  girls  could  not  go;  it  was  too  promiscuous.  I  presume 
Helen  was  the  germ  of  the  uprising.  She  always  was.  And  we 
cajoled  Mother  to  help  us.  So  on  that  evening,  in  a  shuddering 
and  tiptoe  row,  we  climbed  the  back  stairs  and  through  the  trap¬ 
door  onto  the  roof!  Then  down  a  ladder,  and  away  to  the  bonfire, 
hissing  with  whispers,  shoved  on  by  my  Mother.  Nov/  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Father  was  watching  the  whole  giggling  crazy  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  so  romantic.  We  had  a  lovely  time,  and  got 
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back  without  any  trouble  whatsoever. 


I  could  sew  well  before  I  was  ten;  could  crochet  lace,  and 
darn  stockings.  I  even  could  manage  somewhat  a  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  sewing  machine,  but  of  course  sewed  nothing  of  any 
import . 

My  brother  Ed  worked  as  an  entry  clerk  on  T-Wharf  in 
Boston,  and  pfter|  the  captains  gave  him  gifts  which  were 
novelties  for  us,  -  a  keg  of  pickled  limes,  a  dozen  or  two 
bananas  -  dark  red,  and  wonderful  in  flavor,  a  keg  of  oysters. 

We  always  had  plenty  of  clams,  good  fresh,  cod,  haddock, 
halibut.  Once  they  gave  him  a  coral  thing  like  a  lace  fan. 

V/e  had  almost  no  spending  money.  It  simply  wasn't  the 
thing.  Two  women  once  a  week  made  butterscotch  taffy.  V/e 
could  get  a  huge  piece  for  2  cents. 

I  recall  only  one  event  of  the  nature  of  a  major  calamity. 
There  was  a  bad  fire  in  Boston,  on  the  waterfront  toward  East 
Boston,  and  finally  such  huge  pieces  of  burning  timber  began 
to  be  blown  in  our  direction  that  my  father  packed  up  some 
large  bundles  in  blankets.  I  don’t  recall  being  frightened. 

No  panic.  And  l35  a  little  while  we  were  put  back  to  bed. 

V/e  always  had  a  lovely  time  at  Christmas  time,  but  it  all 
depended  on  our  stockings.  Suddenly  my  sister  Eva  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  a ‘tree,  with  the  gifts  under  the  tree,  and  the  very 
slim  stocking  that  year  was  a  perfect  shock.  I  was  sure  Santa  ' 
Claus  had  forgotten  me,  so  much  so  that  I  never  really  appre¬ 
ciated  a  very  pretty  dolly  that  was  on  the  tree  for  me. 


My  sister  Nellie  was  a  brilliant  student  in  High  School, 
and  called  on  May  and  me  almost  daily  for  assistance,  -  sort 
of  willing  slaves.  She  "took"  botany  and  we  had  to  plant  a 
bean,  and  then  draw  its  daily  change  in  growth.  May  was  so 
very  painstaking  with  her  pencil,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
us  to  rebel  at  this  hour  or  two  assistance.  I  was  cease¬ 
lessly  hearing  her  French  verbs.  For  a  child  with  a  good 
memory,  there  was  already  mapped  out  what  High  School  would 
require . 


It  would  be  omitting  a  very  common  social  condition,  not 
to  mention  the  going  underfoot.  In  dry  weather,  the  sidewalks 
were  dusty,  stony  and  full  of  uneven  places.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  roads.  And  in  wet  weather,  there  was  added  the  mud.  I 
lived  in  a  city,  and  still  the  heavy  carts  were  often  bogged. 
We  were  all,  especially  my  father,  frightfully  u. set  when 
drivers  beat  the  horses  o  make  them  pull.  Conditions  were 


simply  multiplied  to  the  nth  degree  when  winter  came.  Snow  fell 
and  was  shovelled  from  the  sidewalks,  lying  there  to  freeze  into 
a  mound.  The  horses'  feet  and  the  runners  churned  the  snow  into 
brown  slush.  I  have  seen  Washington  Street  in  Eoston  much  more 
than  ankle  deep  in  watery  slush.  Many  women  wore  r  ■  hcoss 
every  winter. 

Marguerite  Boudreau's  father  (a  French  Canadian)  was  an 
expert  carpenter  and  he  worked  in  Lawler's  Boat  Yard  in  East 
Boston.  His  special  job  was  fitting  the  captain's  room  and 
the  saloons  with  teak.  He  demanded  a  hot  lunch,  and  Marguerite 
had  to  carry  it,  and  whenever  .1  could,  I  went,  too.  We  got  in 
the  gate,  but  vie  took  our  own  time  to  get  out.  I  sneaked  and 
crawled  over  every  part  of  the  big  liner.  They  were  lovely. 

The  fresh  chips  smelled  so  good.  The  men  were  too  busy  to  be 
other  than  friendly.  Under  the  chips  were  copper  nails  which 
we  grubbed  out.  It  was  one  source  of  our  meager  income  to  sell 
copper  nails,  scrap  iron  of  all  kinds,  bones,  fat  for  soap. 

How  I  loved  the  ship-yards  I 

In  1887,  vie  sold  the  East  Boston  house  and  moved  to 
Chelsea.  I  suspect  that  the  older  children  suggested  the 
move,  and  they  gave  my  father  money  to  help,  so  that  we  could 
have  a  better  home.  My  brother  Edward  was  working  as  a 
Supervisor  with  a  newspaper  firm  on  Milk  Street.  Martha  was 
in  a  paper  box  firm.  Eva  got  a  place  to  work  in  a  fine  dress¬ 
maker's  in  Chelsea.  Helen  was  in  High  School,  and  Mary  and  I 
in  Grade  School.  The  house  was  on  the  very  edge  of  Chelsea 
on  the  marshes  near  Everett,  and  we  liked  it. 

The  first  thing  my  father  did  was  to  build  a  stable  for 
the  horse  and  cart.  He  was  an  excellent  amateur  carpenter, 
and  my  brother  helped  him  every  evening.  My  share  was  to  hold 
the  lantern  whenever  and  wherever  they  needed  to  nail.  Oh, 
the  weary  monotony  of  it  I  I  was  so  sleepy  and  so  bored. 

Mary  and  I  entered  the  Carter  Grammar  School.  The 
principals  of  the  three  grammar  schools  were  Dan  Clifford, 
Herbert  Weaver,  and  William  Crawford.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  later  those  three  were  good  friends  of  my  husband. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  married  to  a  Veazy,  a  woman  with  a  lovely 
soprano  voice,  who  often  sang  in  public.  Later-  we  were  to 
meet  her  at  Martin's  Point.  Her  brother,  George  Veazy,  was 
our  quite  remarkable  Supervisor  of  Music .  I  knew  a  lot  about 
music  when  I  finished  High  School. 

Mary  finished  Elementary  School  and  one  year  of  High 
School.  Then  she  began  to  study  piano.  I  had  begun  (on  my 
uvn).  Neighbors  of  ours  named  Hayes  had  a  pretty  broT,m-eycd, 
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brown-haired  daughter,  and  a  piano.  So  I  played  everything  I 
could  on  that  piano.  Then  I  sat  in  the  room  while  Mary's 
teacher  gave  her  her  lesson,  and  then  I  did  that  lesson  as  well 
as  I  could. 

Our  new  house  was  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  and  that  meant 
endless  things  to  discover.  In  the  spring  were  violets  on  the 
hill,  our  garden  to  make  and  tend  to.  In  an  open  lot  (near-by) 
the  boys  played  baseball,  and  often  I  was  allowed  to  play.  I 
was  a  fair  catcher,  but  not  a  steady  batter.  If  any  boy  from 
out  of  the  neighborhood  came,  I  was  immediately  put  out  of  the 

game.  But  I  had  a  croquet  set,  and  I  loved  to  play  that.  In 

the  Fall,  there  were  mushrooms  under  the  trees  on  that  hill, 
and  soon  came  freezing  weather,  and  we  could  skate  and  coast. 

I  loved  skating.  And  I  loved  to  dig  the  snow  off  our  paths 
and  our  sidewalk. 

For  two  or  three  years,  the  boys  let  me  play  ice-hockey. 

I  was  pretty  good  at  it.  Once  more  they  shoved  me  out  if  any 
other  boys  came  to  play.  How  I  used  to  scrap  with  Pat  Harris  I 

I  was  graduated  from  Elementary  School  when  I  was  thirteen. 
I  seem  not  to  recall \any  graduation  doings.  That  summer  I 

tended  shop  in  a  small  neighborhood  bakery.  I  got  $3.00  a  wee k, 

and  really  liked  it.  I  spent  all  the  money  to  have  my  teeth 
fixed,  and  went  to  High  School  that  Fall. 

I  loved  my  High  School  work.  I  got  caught  passing  a  silly 
rhyme  by  the  handsome  Head  Master,  Mr.  Alton  E.  Briggs,  and  he 
punished  me  by  making  me  take  all  the  attendance  records.  I  had 
to  get  all  the  slips  from  I  don't  know  how  many  rooms,  and  check 
them,  and  record  them.  Meanwhile  I  was  missing  my  first  class. 
Drat  the  man  I  with  those  brown  eyes  just  snapping,  because  he 
knew  he  really  was  punishing  me. 

When  my  brother  Charlie  was  about  2  years  old,  I  took  him 
out  every  morning  in  the  summer.  I  just  wheeled  him  ^o  the 
Library  where  I  got  a  book,  then  to  the  Park.  This  was  an 
enclosed  square,  with  good  grass,  maple  trees  and  seats, 
directly  on  the  railroad.  There  was  a  basin  of  flowing  water. 
The  baby  played,  much  amused  by  a  train  now  and  then,  and  I 
read.  I  remember  the  three  authors  I  liked  best  were 
R.  M.  Ballantyne,  H.  Rider  Haggard  and  Captain  Mayne  Reed. 

Of  the  Mayne  Reed  books,  I  remember  best  "The  Dog  Crusoe". 

For  eight  summers  following,  my  sister  May  and  I  worked 
as  waitresses  at  summer  hotels.  We  always  chose  an  attrac¬ 
tive  hotel,  and  the  help  were  usually  college  students.  The 
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pay  was  low,  but  tips  were  high,  and  we  had  good  times.  We  went 
to  Pigeon  Cove,  Massachusetts,  Kennebunkport ,  Moosehead, 

Rangeley  Lake,  Blue  Mt .  Lake,  New  York,  Sorrento,  Maine,  and 
Hawthorne  Inn  at  East  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

There  were  few  things  out  of  the  routine  during  those 
High  School  years.  There  was  the  Battalion  dance,  which 
meant  a  new  dress  and  an  escort.  I  had  learned  to  dance,  and 
I  loved  it. 

My  class  gave  a  play,  and  I  had  the  principal  part. 

In  my  Junior  year,  Mr.  Briggs  gave  me  two  tickets  to  go 
to  Radcliffe  Idler,  where  a  Chelsea  High  School  girl,  Beulah 
Marie  Dix,  had  written  the  Play.  The  principal  part  was 
taken  by  Josephine  Sherwood,  who  is  now  Josephine  Sherwood 
Hull  of  "Harvey"  and  "The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac".  I  liked  all 
I  saw,  but  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  ever  get  to  Radcliffe, 
and  I  didn't  see  any  use  of  thinking  about  it. 

My  sister  Eva  married  a  near-by  neighbor  who  had  been 
passionately  courting  her.  His  name  was  Clarence  Stephen 
Hayes . 


In  my  Senior  year  in  High  School,  my  Father  died.  Then 
the  head  of  the  Science  Department,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Gilley,  had 
me  for  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Briggs,  and  although  nothing  could 
be  promised,  they  gave  me  a  clean-up  job  in  the  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Photographic  Rooms.  Then  Mr.  Gilley  made  me 
qualify  to  go  to  Radcliffe.  The  Pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  Rev.  R.  Perry  Bush,  wanted  me  to  promise  to  go  to 
Tufts,  but  how  Mr.  Gilley  would  shout!  (He  was  a  Harvard 
graduate ) . 


I  was  graduated  the  Valedictorian,  and  Mr.  Gills 
me  a  lovely  pair  of  long  gloves,  and  enough  money  so 
could  attend  all  the  graduation  things  properly.  Mr. 
Eriggs  drove  me  home  from  the  dance . 


y  gave 
that  I 
and  Mrs . 


If  it  was  true  that  I  carried  myself  with  very  real 
modesty  there  were  several  reasons.  Two  of  my  sisters  -  my 
sister  Eva  (Evelyn)  and  my  sister  Helen  had  rare  character¬ 
istics.  Eva  was  small,  with  a  pretty  face.  My  brother 
Edward  called  her  "little  Eva".  Eva  finished  Elementary 
School,  and  because  she  was  a  discriminating  and  excellent 
reader,  she  was  always  well  informed.  She  went  to  Scotland  - 
went  to  Honolulu.  In  groups,  she  was  poised,  helpful,  a  good 
talker,  but  quiet.  And  she  was  the  mainstay  of  my  mother's 
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life.  After  her  marriage ,  she  was  for  many  years  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Junior  group  in  her  Church  School.  She  was  a 
'wonderful  woman . 

My  sister  Helen  was  a  radiant  person.  Of  great  mental 
brilliance,  she  was  a  natural  leader,  and  beside  that,  droll 
and  unexpected.  She  attracted  friends  by  her  unfailing  good 
temper;  she  had  them  jumping  through  hoops  by  her  constant 
bright  ideas  for  entertainment.  At  seventeen  years  of  age, 
she  finished  High  School  and  went  to  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
to  teach.  Then  she  went  to  Turner's  Palls,  Massachusetts. 

Then  she  went  to  Minneapolis.  She  started  to  take  lessons  in 
drawing  (she  was  left-handed,  but  very  talented)  went  to  Pratt 
Institute  -  and  soon  was  City  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for 
Minneapolis.  She  had  a  large  group  of  young  people  with  whom 
she  played.  She  was  excellent  at  whist  and  Euchre,  was  engaged 
to  be  married  once  or  twice.  Then  she  had  a  devastating  case 
of  scarlet  fever  which  shattered  her.  She  lost  her  hair;  she 
lost  her  nerve.  She  went  to  Everett,  Massachusetts  to  live 
with  my  sister  Eva,  whom  she  loved.  She  was  like  a  broken¬ 
winged  bird.  Slowly,  being  softly  urged  to  normal  things  by 
Eva's  constant  affection,  she  came  back  to  health.  She 
taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Everett  schools.  Suddenly 
she  went  to  Simmons  College,  and  took  a  one  year  course  in 
Institutional  Management.  The  next  year  she  v/as  Resident 
Manager  of  Peterboro  House'  in  Simmons  College,  and  the  year 
after  had  a  $3*000  job  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  as 
dietician.  She  stayed  two  years,  then  spent  three  years  at 
Punahou .School  in  Honolulu.  Then  she  went  as  managing  dieti¬ 
cian  in  a  beautiful  Heme  for  the  Aged  at  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin.  How  those  old  people  loved  her l  When  her  sight 
failed,  the  Board  got  her  a  nurse-secretary,  if  she  would 
only  stay.  But  she  retired  to  La  Jolla,  California.  There 
she  was  later  joined  by  my  sister  Mary,  and  after  living 
very  happily  in  their  failing  years,  they  both  died.  Life 
with  the  softening  of  humor  was  Helen's  blessing  from  the 
gods.  She  was  a  rare  person. 

In  High  School,  I  very  much  admired  three  of  my  class¬ 
mates  -  Beth  Upham,  who  really  tied  my  almost  perfect  scholas¬ 
tic  score.  Mary  Edith  Orr,  who  I  felt  had  a  wonderful  cultural 
background,  and  Grace  Chamberlain.  Odd  circumstance  for  those 
days,  Grace  was  the  President  of  our  High  School  Class,  and 
that  she  liked  me  all  her  life  long,  and  wrote  to  me,  and 
confided  in  me  raises  me  in  my  own  estimation. 
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My  sister  Martha  by  this  time  (and  after  much  study  in 
Evening  School)  had  changed  her  work  to  be  secretary  to  a  man 
on  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Boston.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
bought  and  sold  a  carload  for  her.  We  believed  she  had  quite 
a  competence  set  aside.  She  was  very  liberal  with  Mary  and  me, 
paid  for  Mary's  music  lessons  and  bought  each  year  two  tickets 
to  the  Boston  Star  Course,  a  course  of  music  and  lectures  in 
Tremont  Temple  in  Boston,  which  we  very  much  enjoyed,  I  also 
went  every  year  to  an  Art  Exhibit  on  Dartmouth  Street. 

In  September  169^ ,  I  was  asked  to  be  a  pupil- teacher  at 
the  Chelsea  High  School.  Part  of  my  job  was  laboratory  assis¬ 
tant;  part  I  kept  office  reports.  I  even  had  one  or  two 
classes . 


I  passed  the  preliminary  exams  for  entrance  to  Radcliffe, 
and  later  passed  two  and  a  half  advanced  courses  extra.  That 
would  enable  me  to  enter  with  extra  credit. 

The  following  year,  my  salary  'was  raised  and  I  had  real 
classes.  I  made  many  life-long  friends  among  the  pupils,  who 
were  nearly  my  age.  The  bicycle,  and  bicycle-riding  parties 
had  just  come  in  vogue,  and  I  was  a  popular  chaperone.  I  did 
my  school  work  with  exacting  care.  I  'was  very  conscientious. 

The  next  year,  September  1896  I  entered  Radcliffe  College. 
I  had  very  little  money,  but  I  got  a  scholarship  of  $200.  I 
was  a  "commuter",  as  they  call  them  now,  but  nothing  made  any 
difference.  I  was  as  happy  as  I  could  be.  Mr.  Briggs  and 
Mr.  Gilley  asked  if  I  would  consult  them  about  my  choice  of 
courses,  so  that,  after  I  had  my  degree,  I  would  go  back  to 
Chelsea. 


A  new 
Captain  of 
so  hard  In 
moiu\y  that 
me , 


Gymnasium  was  built 
Freshman  Basketball 
my  classes,  and  all 
the  gymnasium  work 


,  and  very  soon  I  was  elected 
.  I  loved  it.  I  was  working 
the  tutoring  I  did  to  make 
was  just  the  proper  set-up  for 


In  my  Freshman  year,  my  mother  died. 

In  my  Sophomore  year,  mainly  through  English  22,  which 
was  a  course  everyone  took,  but  also  by  my  extra-curricular 
work  in  Idler  (a  theater  club)  I  began  to  be  included  as  a 
re-writer  with  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore,  Beulah  Marie  Dix, 

Katharine  Fullerton,  Rebecc'a  Hooper  and  Agnes  Morgan.  If, 
in  a  play,  there  were  poor  spots,  we  went  at  it  to  iron  them 
out.  Those  women  were  all  later  well  known  magazine  or 
theatrical  writers.  /■  :  :s  Morgan  and  Joscphonc  Hull  are  still 


'-'Oti.j 


. 
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at  work  in  the  theater.  Josephone  Sherwood  Hull  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  actress.  Mabel  Daniels,  who  hate  since  achg/Tved  a  national 
reputation  in  the  field  of  musical  composition,  wrote  all  the 
operettas . 


Lucy  Sprague  took  me  to  her  home  in  Chicago  for  a  vacation 
visit.  The  great  men  and  women  we  met  I  Alice  and  George 
Freeman  Palmer,  William  James,  John  Fiske,  Hugo  Munsterberg, 
"Copey"  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Miss  Longfellow. 

I  had  a  great  friend  in  my  course  in  Conic  Sections. 

Girls  often  failed  in  that  course,  and  Dr.  Ashton  sent  them 
to  me  to  be  tutored. 

In  my  Junior  year  (which  was  my  last  year)  I  lived  as 
companion  to  a  wealthy  old  lady  on  Brattle  Street  very  near 
College.  She  had  a  son  who  was  a  Harvard  man,  Chauncey  Smith, 
and  he  was  very  good  to  me,  taking  me  to  games  (and  I  took  him 
to  Raacliffe  things)  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  gave  me 
$250.  for  my  help  with  his  mother. 


I  got  my  degree  magna  cum  laude  at  the  end  of  my  Junior 
year,  and  went  directly  back  to  Chelsea  as  a  full  teacher.  I 
took  a  hand  at  any  subject  but  I  loved  Algebra,  English  and 
German.  I  was  very  fend  of  teaching.  In  my  second  year, 

Mrs.  Smith  in  Cambridge  asked  me  to  go  back  and  stay  with 
her,  and  I  did,  but  it  meant  a  lot  of  trolley  car  riding. 

During  that  year,  there  was  formed,  from  some  of  my  class¬ 
mates  and  an  equal  number  of  Harvard  men,  a  social  club  called 
the  "Ten  O’clock  Club"  and  we  had  good  times.  I  met  my  future 
husband,  in  that  club,  and  by  the  time  the  club  had  dissolved, 
Owen  and  I  were  engaged.  We  were  married  June  26,  1901. 


The  places  we  lived,  the  places  Owen  worked,  the  children 
wo  had  and  whom  in  the  end  they  married,  are  menti  >ned  else¬ 
where  .  My  contribution  which  follows  will  be  somewhat  anecdotal. 


In  the  five  years  we  were  in  Buffalo,  we  lived,  in  three 
homes,  got  two  little  sons,  made  and  had  at  our  house  many  good 
friends;  joined  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  I  taught 
a  gymnasium  class  in  the  Church  settlement  house  for  a  while. 
Studied  hard  on  material  for  a  brochure  "The  Civil  Service  of 
Buffalo,  New  York  ,  and  its  effect  on  the  Municipal 
Government".  We  both  met  a  fine  group  of  lawyers,  who  helped 
give  me  material  for  this  writing.  Got  a  prize  of  $100  for  it 
from  the  A. A.  U.W 


* 
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At  the  end  of  five  years,  we  moved  to  Brighton,  Boston, 
where  Owen  had  entered  the  Boston  School  system.  We  lived 
in  Brighton  fifteen  years,  had  four  more  children,  two  girls 
and  two  boys.  We  were  members  of  the  Faneuil  Congregational 
Church,  and  knew  everybody  in  it.  Owen  was  in  the  Men's  Club, 
and  they  always  had  a  jolly  time.  We  were  also  close  friends 
with  our  near  neighbors.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Organizations  and  with  the  exception  of  a  rare  trip  to  Boston, 
that  constituted  all  the  social  activity  I  had  time  for.  I 
was  really  closely  in  sympathy  with  a  Smith  College  woman, 

Rosa  Nichols  Reed  (Mrs.  Chas . )  and  we  did  many  delightful  things 
together  in  program  work. 

When  my  baby  Roger  was  born,  my  sister  Mary,  ’Aunty  May" 
stayed  the  summer  with  me,  and  from  that  time  on,  she  stayed 
with  us  vacations,  and  finally  lived  all  the  time.  She  was 
extraordinarily  sympathetic  with  children.  Her  help  and  up¬ 
lift  to  me  could  not  be  measured. 

Partly  for  economic,  but  largely  for  business  reasons, 

Owen  was  much  from  home.  He  did  evening  school  work.  In 
World  War  I,  he  was  away  for  months.  He  often  taught  some¬ 
where  in  the  summer. 


The  first  year  we  moved  to  Faneuil,  Owen  met  a  neighbor, 
Myron  Richardson,  who  invated  him  to  spend  his  Easter  vacation 
at  his  cottage  in  Friendship,  Maine.  From  that  followed  in 
two  or  three  years,  one  of  the  profound  influences  in  our 
family,  for  we  bought  a  small  cottage  in  Martin's  Point, 

Maine,  where  for  all  the  rest  of  our  years  as  a  family  we 
spent  the  summer.  It  is  very  lovely,  and  grew  very  dear. 


from 
times 
spent 
!  1  ved 


Either  at  Faneuil  or  at  Martin's  Point,  we  had  a  visit 
every  member  of  Owen's  family,  and  we  went  several 
to  visit  them  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  One.  time  Aunty  Bess 
an  entire  summer  at  Friendship.  One  jimo,  ■  argare 

with  us  for  six  months. 


Owen,  teamed  with  a  Dartmouth  man,  John  Russell,  made  the 
financial  plans  for  building  the  Faneuil  Congregational  Church. 
One  of  the  things  we  both  enjoyed  was  the.  yearly  "show"  both 
the  men  and  the  women  gave . 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  the  neighborhood  where  we 
lived.  There  were  26  children  and  four  High  School  girls  who 
watched  the  children  from  3  until  dinner  time.  And  no  cars 
passing!.  Think  of  it  I 
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V/e  had,  in  that  time,  two  serious  illnesses;  Roger  and 
Owen  had  scarlet  fever  at  the  same  time.  At  that  time,  there 
was  a  six  weeks'  quarantine.  And  Janet  had  a  bad  bout  with 
pneumonia . 

I  taught  all  the  children  all  the  rudiments  (what  they 
did  not  pick  up  from  others,  or  from  the  older  ones):  to 
cook,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  coast,  to  read,  to  play  tennis 
(that  is,  I  stood  and  'whacked  balls  back  to  them ! )  They 
skated  on  the  Charles  River,  and  I  went  along  until  Roger 
and  David  could  take  charge.  One  thing,  we  started  early 
to  teach  was  responsibility  -  to  be  "on  watch"  the  phrase 
comes  from  the  vocabulary  of  a  waitress.  Ea#ch  child  had 
one  week  to  be  extra  helpful,  and  to'  be  on  call  for  errands. 
For  that,  or  for  some  other  reason,  I  was  unusually  early 
depending  on  Roger  and  David.  My,  how  they  helped  me!  When 
Owen  was  on  his  war  duty  at  Newport  News ,  the  boys  and  I 
carried  our  coal  up  from  the  coal  .yard  on  their  big  sled. 

Ajid  will  they  ever  forget  sorting  out  the  partly  burned 
coal  from  ashes  on  Saturday  in  the  cellar! 

When  Roger  was  fifteen,  and  he  and  David  were  in  a  boys' 
camp  in  western  Massachusetts  (because  of  the  war  time 
shortage  of  farm  help,  these  camps  were  established  by  the 
State,  to  help  on  the  tobacco  and  onion  farms)  Roger  was 
chosen  camp  cook  for  35  boys,  and  the  State  Supervisor  told 
Owen,  he  saw  the  Sunday  meal  laid  out  ready,  and  it  was 
wonderfully  good. 

We  were  fortunate  also  in  the  children's  education. 

Roger  went  in  to  Boston  to  the  Boston  Latin.  School .  David 
and  Barbara  went  to  Brighton  High.  From  High  School,  Roger  . 
went  to  M0IoTo  David  was  Valedictorian,  Major  in  the  High 
School  Battalion,  and  (l  think)  captain  of  the  High  School 
football  team. 


There  were  several  happenings  of  unusual  interest. 

These  are  net  told  in  the  order  of  their  happening.  The 
children  all  took  meals  with  neighbors,  or  invited  play¬ 
mates  in.  The  most  popular  departure  was  to  make  up  trays, 
and  eat  the  food  out  of  doors . 

Going  to  bed  was  a  happy  time.  I  called  the  children 
in  early  to  wash  up,  and  we  ate  supper  a  little  before  six. 
The  two  older  boys  went  upstairs  to  study,  but  they  managed 
now  and  then  to  get  down  to  hear  "the  story".  Often  we  read 
a  book,  or  the  Bible,  or  poems,  but  my  sister  told  one  of  her 
own  "The  Little  Red  Man"  which  went  on  and  on  delightfully. 
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At  least  the  smallest  was  asleep  before  the  night's  portion 
of  the  story  was  told.  At  one  time,  I  gave  a  digest  of  a 
child's  book  in  the  Brighton  Public  Library  after  school, 
and  I  always  told  the  children  what  I  had  reviewed. 

One  Christmas,  Roger  and  David  had  gifts  of  sleds  - 
large  Flexible  Flyers.  One  evening  in  January,  Roger, 

David,  Barbara  and  I  went  out  to  coast,  -  Roger  and 
Barbara  on  Roger's  sled,  and  I  on  David's  sled.  The  air 
was  luminous  dark,  cold,  with  that  soft  ozone  smell  which 
accompanies  snowfall,  and  soon  it  began  to  snow.  We  tried 
Brooks  Street  several  times,  under  the  railroad  bridge  and 
down  onto  the  river.  Then  up’ onto  the  back  of  the  hill 
(where  Walter  Parker  lived)  which  was  crooked  and  very  steep 
and  (I  guess)  reasonably  dangerous.  Then  -  the  snow  falling 
thickly  -  we  decided  our  last  should  be  right  across  from  the 
house,  diagonally  through  the  field  -  very  bumpy,  and  very 
steep,  and  we  shot  out  into  Kobart  Street  directly  under  a 
horse!  We  laughed  so  hard  we  could  scarcely  struggle  up  the 
hill  home,  plastered  with  snow  and  drunk  with  enjoyment. 

One  Christmas  time,  they  invited  all  the  neighborhood 
to  see  their  play.  They  had  made  it  up  all  themselves. 
Kenneth  Ramsdell  was  a  dragon. 


The  upper  hall  in  the  house  was  used  for  theatricals  at 
any  time  and  there  was  a  big  box  on  the  third  floor  which 
contained  things  to  dress  up  in,  also  a  gilt  crown,  and  a 
velvet  cloak  of  many  uses. 

In  Roger's  first  year  at  College,  with  a  Faneuil  boy 
named  Gray  Marshall,  he  ran  a  series  of  subscription  dances 
in  a  small  hall  at  Oak  Square.  He  brought  three  or  four  boys 
from  Tech,  to  them. 


House 


When  movies  were  shown  in  the  Newton  Opera 
not  witling  that  the  children  should  go.  Roger  got  the 

Idea  of  getting  me  to  chaperone  the  group.  And  it 
a  group,  too. 


I  was 


b right 


cnaperone  the  group. 

was  a  group,  too.  As  many  as  ten  or  twelve  children  went 
We  walked  up  the  riverbank  just  after  an  early  supper, 
first  movie  we  saw  was  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  we  rarely 
missed  a  Saturday  night  after  that. 


The 


Roger  lived  in  Cambridge  at  Tech.  By  Friday  night,  their 
week's  money  had  given  out,  so  they  often  appeared  to  visit, 
two  and  sometimes  three  -  Freddy  Stevens  of  Dracut,  Mass, 
and  "Wee-wee"  Littlefield,  I  don't  remember  the  third  boy. 

On  Sunday  morning,  I  liked  to  go  to  church,  so  Roger,  David 
and  Freddy  got  dinner.  "Wee-wee",  who  had  a  lovely  singing 
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voice,  took  me  to  church.  The  nasty  remarks  they  made  to  him 
about  his  ducking  the  housework  I 


Occasionally  Owen  and  I  went  to  the  Hollis  Street  Theater. 
Tickets  were  very  cheap.  Then  at  a  newly  built  Castle  Square 
Opera  House,  run  by  John  and  Mary  Craig,  they  began  to  sell 
25  cent  tickets,  especially  in  groups  of  six.  I  think  they 
called  it  'a  box  of  tickets'.  Then  they  began  to  give  all 
the  operas  -  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  first,  later  every  one  of 
the  more  familiar  Grand  Operas.  The  chief  comedian  was 
Donald  Meek,  whom  we  later  sa w  often  in  movies.  We  went  in 
by  train  to  Back  Bay.  It  was  lots  of  fun. 


We  always  went  to  all  the  Harvard  Football  Games. 

People  sometimes  made  admiring  remarks  about  the  way 
our  children  cooperated  in  the  housework,  and  the  smoothness 
with  which  their  tasks  were  allotted.  I  made  re  a  talk  - 
''lecture"  about  using  children  in  the  .home  for  programized 
help  (it  was  just  at  the  time  "maids"  were  becoming  expensive 
and  were  very  hard  to  get)  and  I  gave  my  lecture  before  many 
Women's  Clubs.  It  was  usually  some  college  classmate  who 
suggested  me  to  the  Program  Committee. 


Then  we  moved  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  Owen 
had  a  new  job  as  State  Director  of  Part  time  and  Continuation 
Schools.  David  went  back  to  the  Harvard  School  of  Engineering. 
Barbara  went  to  the  Harrisburg  High  School.  The  three  smaller 
children  had  tough  work  with  their  Boston  accent. 


In  a  year,  we  bought  a  house  in  the  suburb  of  Camp  Hill, 
across  the  Susquehanna  from  Harrisburg,  bought  a  Hupp  car, 
and  were  very  comfortable  and  happy.  We  had  a  big  garden,  were 
next  door  to  a  thriving  peach  orchard  and  very  near  Conodoguinet 


Creek,  which  was  a  wonderful  p! 
Camp  Hill  Presbyterian  Church. 


there  was 
S  ta  t  e 


.ace  for  a  picnic.  W~ 
I  joined  the  Women ' s 


joined  the 
Club  and 


a  group  of  women  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 


which 


was  pleasantly  active 


Barbara  made  friends  with  girls  from  Camp  Hill  who  went  to 
High  School  -  chiefly  Nan  Ensign  and  a  fine  boy  named  Ed  Hawes. 
The  first  summer  both  of  our  big  boys  worked  for  Mr.  Ensign  - 
Roger  carrying  concrete  for  a  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna,  and 
David  nailing  laths  in  a  new  building.  We  had  fresh  vegetables 
from  our  garden,  and  all  the  peaches  and  golden  plums  we  could 
eat.  Janet  had  friends,  and  there  was  a  nice  boy  her  age  next 
door.  Owen  was  away  from  home  visiting  schools  the  major  part 
of  the  time.  We  often  (when  the  weather  was  right)  ate  supper 
out  of  doors  or  down  by  che  creek. 

One  winter  Janet  had  pneumonia. 


' 


• 
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One  winter  evening,  we  all  went  to  coast  to  a  place  called 
the  Fox's  Den.  It  was  perfectly  lovely,  but  when  we  tried  the 
coast,  down  a  tricky  slope  and  through  a  gate,  we  got  a  little 
frightened  and  went  home.  Winter  in  Camp  Hill  was  really 
winter,  with  snow  and  ice  and  bitter  cold. 

One  day  the  two  little  boys  were  climbing  in  the  dining 
room,  and  by  accident  dragged  a  china  cabinet  from  the  wall. 

It  broke  every  glass,  and  every  glass  dish  and  every  china 
plate  I  owned,  but  luckily  the  children  were  not  harmed. 

Barbara  passed  her | examinations,  and  was  admitted  to 
Radcliffe. 

Then  we  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  We  found  a  house  on 
Illinois  Avenue,  up  near  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Janet  went  into 
a  big  High  School  with  broken  semesters,  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  Dan  was  very  happy 
in  the  fifth  grade.  But  we'  had  two  sources  of  enjoyment, 
many  visits  to  Rock  Creek  Park  Zoo,  and  many  visits  to 
neighborhood  movies.  I  know  we  saw  Robin  Hood  four  times. 
Although  Janet  did  not  find  new  friends,  the  little  boys 
seemed  very  happy. 

Freddy  Stevens,  Roger's  chum,  was  t  n  gton 

that  year,  and  came  every  Sunday  for  dinner.  Every  Thursday 
evening  he  and  I  drove  to  the  barracks  and  heard  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Band  for  half  an  hour. 

We  have  made  little  mention  of  our  life  in  the  summers 
at  Martin’s  Point  in  Maine.  We  had  many  guests  for  many 
years  -  friends  of  Owen's,  Mr.  Alva  Southworth,  Mr.  James 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fields,  our  pastor  (from  Faneuil)  Mr.  Mulnix. 

Every  child  had  a  guest,  seme  for  extended  visits.  My  sister 
May  spent  the  summer  with  us  except  for  one  year  she  went 
abroad.  That  was  the  summer  Alan  was  a  sick  baby,  with 
exzema,  and  Aunty  Bess  stayed  the  summer,  and  helped  me 
lovingly  all  through  a  dreary  summer  of  anxiety.  We  bought 
a  small  motor  boat,  which  was  a  constant  delight,  for  we 
cruised  everywhere  nearby  in  it. 

We  left  Washington  in  June,  1925  and  moved  to  Ridley 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  about  15  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia.  Owen  had  a  new  job  in  Girard  College, 
Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  School.  Meanwhile  he  had 
written  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation  a  book  called  "Educational 
Opportunities  for  Young  Workers."  No  one  but  he  could  have 
supplied  the  abundant,  accurate  background,  and  the  book,  much- 
praised,  is  still  used  as  a  text  book  in  some  classes. 
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We  had  been  unable  to  send  Barbara  to  RadclifTe  for  the 
first  semester  of  1925 ,  but  she  went  to  college  in  February, 
a.nd  got  her  degree  with  the  Class  of  1926.  David  was 
graduated  in  1925 ,  and  Owen  and  I  and  all  the  children  went 
to  Cambridge,  because  it  was  Owen's  and  my  25th  College 
Reunion.  We  stayed  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts  with  Owen's 
former  assistant  in  Continuation  School,  Miss  Grace  Blanchard. 
She  was  a  classmate  of  mine. 

The  move  to  Ridley  Park  was  our  last  one,  and  a  long 
period  to  cover  almost  25  years.  Owen's  professional  portion 
will  be  covered  elsewhere.  I  shall  mention  family  and  general 
topics . 

* 

Barbara  went  to  college,  the  two  little  boys  to  Tome 
Street  Elementary  School.  Roger  was  working  for  the  Public 
Service  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  David  went  to  Milwaukee  to 
work  for  Bucyrus-Erie . 

One  summer  just  before  we  were  to  start  for  the  cottage, 
Alan  and  Dan  were  standing  near  a  big  firecracker,  which  was 
to  be  exploded  up  in  the  High  School  playing  field.  It  burst 
the  wrong  way,  and  a  splinter  of  wood  went  into  Dan's  leg  just 
above  the  knee.  Dr.  Stull  bandaged  it,  and  said  we  might  go 
to  Maine.  The  hole  did  not  heal  -  not  all  summer.  Then  when 
we  got  home  in  September,  Dr.  Stull  cleaned  it  out,  and  found 
that  a  tiny  thread  of  woolen  cloth  was  buried  down  in  the 
hole.  Then  it  healed  all  right. 

We  all  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  a  while,  I 
had  charge  of  a  group  of  25  year  old  women  as  a  Bible  Class. 
The  group  grew  larger  and  more  influential ,  and  during  20 
years,  we  did  excellent  church  and  civic  work,  visiting  sick 
and  shutins,  meeting  and  becoming  acquainted  with  new-comers, 
living  for  the  Church.  It  was  a  wonderful  inspired  group, 
and  in  its  time,  it  was  responsible  for  many  programs  of  help 
and  Interest.  Among  its  members,  I  have  many  devoted  friends. 

In  1939 j  after  Alan  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
Owen,  Alan  and  I  drove  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  stayed  three 
weeks  with  David  in  San  Francisco  then  took  the  beet  the 

coast  through  the  Panama  Canal,  stoppe  I  X  H.  ..a,  ana  then 
to  New  York, 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  extra-curricular  athletic 
activities  of  the  children. 
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In  college,  Roger  rowed  on  the  M.I.T.  crew.  He  also 
played  tennis  with  enjoyment. 

David  played  football  in  High  School,  was  on  the  Wrestling 
Team  at  Harvard,  played  tennis  well  before  college,  and  after 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  played  golf.  Barbara  played  tennis. 
Janet  played  hockey  in  High  School  and  college,  was  a  more 
than  average  graceful  swimmer,  and  enjoyed  tennis.  Dan  rowed 
on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  crew.  Alan  was  given  a  gold 
button  in  High  School  for  being  the  best  all-around  athlete  - 
basketball,  football  and  tennis.  In  college,  he  got  another 
little  trophy  for  being  the  best  squash  player  in  his  House. 

He  always  enjoyed  tennis. 


All  the  children  ’were  at  least  introduced  to  music.  The 
three  first  had  piano  lessons  for  several  years.  The  three 
last  (Janet,  Dan,  Alan)  I  taught  the  rudiments,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  go  beyond  that  in  self-help  but  Alan..  Roger  learned 
to  play  the  slide-trombone.  David  played  a  corlnet,  and  was  on 
the  Harvard  band.  Janet  could  play  a  guitar.  Barbara  could 
play  a  mandolin.  Dan  played  a  piano-accordian.  Alan  learned 
to  play  a  clarinet,  and  later  a  saxophone.  For  several  years, 
when  ne  was  at  High  School,  he  was  a  member  on  the  orchestra, 
received  excellent  instruction  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  later  was 
in  a  small  dance  orchestra,  which  took  a  lot  of  night  time, 
but  was  fun,  and  must  have  brought  in  money. 


Owen  was  due  to  retire  from  Girard  in  1943,  but  the  Board 
asked  him  to  stay  on.  Then  they  asked  him  to  take  charge,  as 
Executive  Secretary,  of  the  very  complicated  Centennial 
Program.  It  was  to  be  a  two-year  job  anyway.  There  were  many 
delays,  many  changes  of  plan,  and  many  shortages.  Finally 
Owen  developed  a  stomach  ulcer.  He  kept  on,  with  care.  That 
ulcer  healed,  and  a  second  ulcer  formed. 


a 


The  program,  details  of  which  are  given  elsewhere,  was 
bri'l  1  Unit  success. 


Owen  left  Girard  in  1948. 

While  he  was  still  not  very  well,  Owen  had  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Dr.  Pote  gave  him  penicillin,  and  it  was  very 
shattering.  He  developed  allergic  dermatitis,  also  other  up¬ 
set  conditions.  Finally  Dr.  Lenfest,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine, 
stopped  the  worst  of  the  dermatitis. 


We  had  been  thinking  of  selling  our  house  in  Ridley  Park, 
and  we  found  a  charming  apartment  in  Prospect  Park,  Penna. 
not  so  far  that  we  needed  to  make  any  changes  in  bank,  doctors. 
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Club,  church,  market.  The  change,  resulting  in  less  housework 
and  yard  work,  less  expense  for  overhead  together  with  rigid 
adherence  to  doctors'  diet  and  plans,  was  very  beneficial. 

We  are  now  very  well. 

To  compile  this  record  has  taken  a  lot  of  time  and  care. 
When  any  of  you  children  start  to  read  it,  it  is  facts, 
sentences,  words,  names. 

But  as  you  keep  reading,  these  facts  and  words  are  not 
detached.  They  are  hung  together  like  a  tree,  with  roots 
and  a  trunk,  and  branches  -  hung  together  by  blood,  by 
marriage,  by  circumstance  of  living. 

Here  are  the  roots.  They  go  down  deep.  If  the  branches 
are  healthy  and  well-leaved,  there  is  shelter  and  shade  and 
security. 


The  condition  of  this  tree  is  in  your  hands,  ana  worth 
working  for.  This  is  the  story  of  a  family. 
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